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THE FEDERAL Bureau of Investi- 
gation is receiving complaints from 
employers that spurious G-men have 
appeared at their plants to demand the 
dismissal of workers who—accord- 
ing to the fraudulent F. B. I. agents— 
are “un-American” and “radicals.” 
One large company reports that one 
of these fakers submitted a list of 
more than one hundred employes who 
he said should be dismissed immedi- 
ately. A check showed that not one 
of these workers was anything but 
a decent, patriotic American. But 
they were active trade unionists. Im- 
personating a federal officer is a 
crime. J. Edgar Hoover has some 
of his ace investigators on the trail 
of these fake G-men. The F. B. L., 
he says, never recommends the hiring 
or firing of any worker. 


ONE OF the vilest canards ever 
spread by persons hostile to labor has 
been going the rounds the last few 
weeks. The story runneth that France 
was beaten because of legislation safe- 
guarding its workers, that French 
labor legislation and United States 
labor legislation can hardly be told 
apart, and that consequently Ameri- 
can labor standards had better be 
thrown out the window—but quick! 
This tall tale is sheerest hokum. If 
you would know the truth—and you 
should know it—turn to Page 3. 


FOR WHAT is believed to be the 
first time, a major political party has 
committed itself to the principle that 
a man in overalls with years of prac- 
tical experience behind him is en- 
titled to some credit for that experi- 
ence when he aspires to a place in the 
civil service. Labor has been fight- 
ing for this principle for many years. 
It is incorporated now in the platform 
adopted by the Democrats, 


THE COMMERCIAL Telegraphers 
Union is to be congratulated. It has 
signed both the Associated Press and 
the International News Service to 
union contracts that put more money 
in the pockets of many employes of 
the two mighty news agencies. Both 
agreements call for a work week com- 
prising less than forty hours. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


LEGISLATION for the protection of 
wage-earners is of scant comfort if 
it merely gathers dust on the statute 
books and is not enforced. In many 
states of late legislatures have nulli- 
fied excellent and much-needed laws 
by failing to make available funds 
that would permit the measures to be 
carried out. Nevada affords one of 
the most shocking examples of this 
sort of thing. The labor commis- 
sioner there has no help whatsoever 
beyond one stenographer, yet he is 
supposed to enforce a batch of labor 
laws throughout a state that covers 
more than 100,000 square miles. 


THE BUILDING trades of Los An- 
geles have found what seems like an 
effective method of fighting building 
contractors who operate on a non- 
union basis. So-called Saturday and 
Sunday squads have been formed 
which, under the direction of efficient 
captains, proceed to the vicinity of 
newly completed non-union homes. 
Members of the squads point out to 
prospective home purchasers that they 
would be getting sub-standard con- 
struction if they were to buy houses 
built by non-unionists, since the 
skilled mechanics are union men. 


THERE WAS an important confer- 
ence last month at Albany, N. Y. It 
was called by a legislative committee 
considering labor and industrial prob- 
lems. Once again labor was accused 
of being responsible for an alleged 
migration of industry. This charge 
is heard frequently nowadays. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred there is 
no exodus, the cry being raised in the 
hope of frightening labor into accept- 
ing pay cuts. 


IT SEEMS that there are lots of jobs 
in this country. The United States 
Employment Service has put together 
what it calls a dictionary of occupa- 
tional titles. Defined in it are—be- 
lieve it or not—29,744 job titles ap- 
plied to 17,482 different jobs in farms, 
mines, factories, businesses and 
homes. Examination of the list re- 
veals that many a job has a name 
definitely on the humorous side. 
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Americans All 


Americanism is not a label that de- 
notes a man’s residence. It is not a 
tag to attach to a piece of baggage to 
mark an address or destination. An 
American is not he who by the acci- 
dent of birth happens to have been 
brought into the world somewhere in 
the United States. An American is 
one who believes in and practices the 
ideals and philosophy on which this 
nation was founded. 


These ideals and this philosophy are 
not as difficult of understanding as one 
might imagine. They are, in fact, very 
simple ideas. They are expounded in 
the basic documents of this country— 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution with its Bill of Rights. 


Specifically they state that all men 
are born free and equal ; that they have 
a right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness; that freedom of assem- 
bly, freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press may not be abridged; that 
government may exist only with the 
consent of the governed; that the state 
may not interfere with a man’s religi- 
ous convictions. These ideas are so ele- 
mentally reasonable and obvious that we 
are inclined to take them for granted. 
They are the very basis of modern civil- 
ization. 

We are Americans to the extent that 
we practice Americanism. Those who 
support tyranny, those who support 
the denial of freedom, those who abet 
persecution of any sort are not Amer- 
icans, even though their forefathers 
may have come on the Mayflower. The 
immigrant who has come here by choice 
and not by the accident of birth, who 
has adopted this country by an effort 
of his own free will and not by the 
inertia of residence, is truly an Amer- 
ican if he preaches and practices free- 
dom, tolerance and democracy for his 
fellow-man as well as himself. 


From The Hat Worker. 
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the events of today telescope into 
those of yesterday, when world- 
shaking upheavals pile upon one an- 
other between sunrise and sunset, the 
vision of the keenest observer is easily 
blurred by the rapidity of developments. 

When there is little time to plot the 
cross-currents underlying the trend of 
events or to chart their direction, even 
skilled observers may find it hard to 
sort out fact from fiction and check the 
reliability of their sources. 

In this tense atmosphere in which 
powerful forces seek to sway public 
opinion, in which gigantic interests 
strive for recognition and struggle for 
preservation of their special domain, it 
is easy for a false rumor to spread and 
gain acceptance and for fabricated fic- 
tion to be mistaken for solid fact. 


|: THESE incredible times, when 


Sly Anti-Labor Propaganda 


It is not surprising that under these 
conditions, when our people are mobiliz- 
ing their every resource for the gigantic 
task of national defense, subtle prop- 
aganda is widely used to reinforce cov- 
ert attacks against labor. 

An outstanding example of this is a 
widespread assault against American 
labor standards recently launched from 
several quarters under a flimsy cover of 
pretense that the maintenance of fair 
labor standards is an obstacle to our 
defense activity. 

The ink was not yet dry on the bills 
embodying the first defense measures 
and Congressional committees had not 


yet met to consider them, when the 
first shout went up from groups deter- 
mined to make the most of the emer- 
gency for their own profit, in blind dis- 
regard of the welfare and real interests 
of the American people. 

“Repeal the Wage and Hour Law!” 
was the outcry. “Amend all statutes 
protecting labor standards! Make room 
for unlimited hours of work!” 

The demand was promptly echoed by 
columnists and editorial writers 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. This demand was widely re- 
peated because the argument used to 
back it sounded so plausible. 

First of all, it was argued that the 
Wage and Hour Law, Walsh-Healey 
Act and other statutes limiting the work 
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week to forty-two or forty hours made 
it impossible to produce the airplanes, 
warships, tanks and guns necessary for 
national defense quickly enough and in 
sufficiently large quantities. 

Maximum hours imposed by these 
laws, it was said, would cause critical 
shortages of skilled workers and would 
create bottlenecks in defense production. 

To clinch the argument, those mar- 
shaling the attack on labor standards 
made a sweeping comparison between 
our maximum hour laws and the French 
forty-hour law of 1936. Thus a great 
legend was created overnight. 

According to this legend, the French 
forty-hour week law made it impossible 
to produce the war materials needed for 
defense and was thus the primary cause 
of the French defeat. Our laws are the 
same, it was claimed, and, being there- 
fore equally destructive, should be 
stricken at once from the statute books. 


What Are the Facts? 


The issue raised by these allegations 
goes to the vital roots of our whole 
problem of national security. Its dom- 
inant importance in shaping the policies 
which will determine the destiny of our 
nation demands a searching examina- 
tion of the facts. 

Just what was the French maximum 
hour legislation? How did it operate? 
What was its relation to the French pro- 
duction program? How did it compare 
with our Wage and Hour Law and 
other American laws providing for 
maximum hours of work? 











The French labor law in question 
was a decree promulgated on June 21, 
1936, soon after the Popular Front gov- 
ernment of Leon Blum came into power. 
It was part of a legislative program 
which in its entirety was Marxian- 
Socialist in orientation and was frankly 
aimed to curb and even stifle private 
enterprise. 

In its very direction the French leg- 
islation differed fundamentally from 
the American labor legislation of recent 
years. For the French law represented 
the attitude of antagonism toward a 
system of free enterprise and private 
profit, while the American labor laws 
were based on the principle of coopera- 
tion of labor, management and govern- 
ment and were designed to improve the 
mechanism of our competitive system 
by offsetting the destructive effects of 
the depression. 

The principle of the maximum hours 
of work was by no means new in 
France. From the end of the nine- 
teenth century French workers were 
protected by maximum hour laws which 
generally provided for a forty-eight- 
hour work week. 

The law of 1936 established a rigid 
maximum work week of forty hours in 
industry and of thirty-eight hours and 
forty minutes in underground mining. 
The law provided that workers should 
receive the same regular weekly wage 
despite the reduction in maximum 
hours. 


No Provision for Readjustments 


This meant a twenty per cent in- 
crease in hourly wage rates for nearly 
all French workers—an increase ap- 
plied abruptly, without providing an 
opportunity for necessary readjust- 
ment. 

The decree itself was merely a state- 
ment of legislative policy which left the 
method of application to the Council of 
Ministers. This was done by means of 
supplementary decrees effectuating the 
basic law in each industry. 

For the bulk of employes in basic in- 
dustries the maximum hours were rig- 
idly applied, permitting no overtime 
whatsoever. In continuous operation 

#industries, split shifts,-rotation of work 

£and other devices necessary to insure 
continuity of preduction were forbid- 
den. 

Only in a few isolated industries was 
an attempt made to accomplish the tran- 
sition slowly. In a vast majority of 
industries the hours were cut in one 
operation. 

There are several vital differences be- 
tween the French law and the American 
laws applying to the hours of work. 

With but a few minor exceptions, the 
French law prohibited all work beyond 
the maximum limit set, while our laws 
make possible unrestricted overtime 
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He knocked a legend in the head 


work and merely require that overtime 
compensation be paid for excessive 
hours of work. 


The French law not only established 
a rigid maximum but, except in a few 
instances, accomplished the reduction in 
a single drastic readjustment. Our Fair 
Labor Standards Act lowered the over- 
time pay limit in three gradual steps, 
each spaced a year apart. 

The most important difference is 
found in the fact that, while the French 
law established a maximum which dras- 
tically curtailed the prevailing normal 
hours, our laws placed the overtime re- 
quirement at a level actually above the 
average work week prevailing in the 
industry. 

In most of the French industries the 
work week was reduced from forty- 
eight, and in some industries from fifty- 
six, to forty hours per week. In con- 
trast with this effective reduction of 
from eight to sixteen hours per week in 
actual hours of work, our Wage and 
Hour Law merely placed an overtime 
pay requirement at the final limit of 
forty hours per week when the average 
work week in the entire industry was 
averaging considerably less than forty 
hours. 

With the basic decree enacted in 
June, 1936, and supplementary decrees 
issued at varying intervals, the French 
maximum hour law did not become 
fully effective until the Summer of 
1937. Its complete application to 
French industry lasted less than a year. 

By the Spring of 1938 the Popular 
Front government was no longer in of- 
fice. The process of liberalizing the 
rigid standards of the law was begun 


with the decree of May 24, 1938, which 
permitted increases beyond the maxi- 
mum of as much as eight hours per 
week. 

By August, 1938, another decree was 
promulgated, authorizing further 
lengthening of the work week in all es- 
tablishments connected with national 
defense, safety or public service. 

After Munich the Daladier-Reynaud 
law was formulated and it was put into 
effect on November 12, 1938. This law 
extended the work week to fifty hours, 

Following the decree of March 20, 
1939, and a general decree issued in 
April, 1939, as part of the defense pro- 
gram, the wartime enactment of Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, authorized a general 
sixty-hour week, with a week as long as 
seventy-two hours in certain national 
defense and public service operations, 

This brief chronicle of the rise and 
fall of the French labor law makes it 
clear that there was no connection be- 
tween its provisions and the defense of 
the French Republic. The authors of 
the French labor law myth have clearly 
strayed from the facts in urging their 
conclusions. 

They did so also when they claimed 
that among the reasons for the French 
defeat was the fact that German work- 
ers were toiling eighty-four hours a 
week for five years preceding the war 
while the French were easing along at 
a forty-hour pace. 

Of course, these statements are 
equally untrue. From July 6, 1934, to 
January 1, 1939, German industry was 
on a forty-eight-hour week. This means 
that nine months before the war broke 
out, the French allowed industry to 
work longer hours than the Germans. 


Even Hitler Found Out 


The Nazis introduced a sixty-hour 
week in January, 1939, 

In certain munitions industries longer 
hours were permitted, but the Nazis 
soon discovered, as did others before 
them, that long hours tended to destroy 
efficiency instead of improving it. The 
back-breaking schedules had to be cut 
down to reasonable length in order to 
maintain maximum production per 
worker. 

To quote from the Monthly Labor 
Review: 

“Production began to fall off rapidly, 
accompanied by such an alarming in- 
crease of industrial accidents and stop- 
pages as to attract the serious attention 
of the governmental authorities. . . . 
The government applied the sternest 
measures against the suspected sabo- 
teurs, but also began to lighten some- 
what the hard labor conditions.” 

As Colonel Fleming, the Wage and 
Hour Administrator, tersely put it: 

“The Nazis could shoot the lagging 
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worker, but they couldn’t stand out- 
raged Mother Nature up against the 
wall. Fatigue is still fatigue in any 
language. This accords with common 
sense and the experience of every other 
industrial nation. 

“The fact is that no important nation 
in the world today, whether democratic, 
Fascist or Communist, believes that it 
is possible for a modern industrial sys- 
tem to operate in peace or war without 
social and labor regulation.” 

In England, too, they pushed defense 
production to the hilt. In many war 
factories workers were put on the 
schedule of as many as seventy-eight 
hours a week. Current experience has 
shown, however, that this did not help 
meet the maximum production require- 
ments. 

On July 18, 1940, the Minister of 
Labor, Ernest Bevin, stated that “ex- 
cessive Overtime in war factories is re- 
tarding rather than increasing produc- 
tion.” He announced that because long 
weekly hours not only impaired produc- 
tion schedules, but also injured the 
health of workers, beginning August 1 
maximum hour schedules designed to 
yield maximum production would be 
put into effect. 


Our Own Experience 


This squares with the experience in 
our own country. During the last war 
our Army was as desperately in need 
of supplies as it is today. The Army’s 
primary concern was not reemployment, 
or welfare, or leisure of the workers. 
Its foremost consideration was that of 
efficiency. 

Remembering this, let us look at gen- 
eral order No. 13 issued by the Chief 
of Ordnance and by the Quartermaster 
General of the United States Army, on 
November 15, 1917, seven months after 
we had entered the war. 

In the words of the ranking officers 

of the Army responsible for supply and 
production of munitions, addressed to 
arsenal commanders and manufactur- 
ers: 
“Industrial history proves that rea- 
sonable hours, fair working conditions, 
and a proper wage scale are essential to 
high production. The pressing argu- 
ment for maintaining industrial safe- 
guards in the present emergency is that 
they actually contribute to efficiency. 
To waive them would be a shortsighted 
policy, leading gradually but inevitably 
toward lowered production. 

“It might be expected that an indi- 
vidual working ten hours a day, instead 
of eight, would turn out more goods. 
He can—for the first few days. 

“But experience shows us that in a 
few weeks, or a few months, the output 
will be the same, or even less, than it 
was during the shorter day.” 

Suppose we put the accuracy of this 


August, 1940 


statement to a practical test and 
lengthen the hours. Here is what hap- 
pens when that is done, as illustrated 
by a thoroughgoing study of the British 
Health of Munitions Workers Commis- 
sion during the last war: 

In a munitions plant women work- 
ers were employed in turning fuse 
bodies. At forty-seven and one-half 
hours per week each worker produced 
169 pieces per hour. When the hours 
were fifty-four and one-half, each 
worker produced 131 pieces. At sixty- 
six hours per week the hourly output 
per worker was cut down to 108 pieces. 

Did the lengthening of hours result 
in increased weekly production? No, 
the lengthening of hours did not help a 
bit. The weekly output of the worker 
at forty-seven and one-half hours was 
8,028 fuse bodies. At sixty-six hours 
per week it was only 7,128. 

The maintenance of the standards of 
hours of work laid down in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, in the Walsh- 
Healey Act and in other statutes now 
in effect in the United States is thus 
clearly imperative. Not only as a means 
of reemployment for the still enormous 
reservoir of jobless workers, not only 
as a welfare measure concerned with 
the health of workers and with preven- 
tion of industrial accidents, but above 
all as a measure dictated by the stern 
considerations of productive efficiency. 

Our laws are flexible. They place no 
compulsory maximum on hours per 
week or per day. They merely require 
that for excessively long hours workers 
be compensated at the rate of time and 
one-half the regular rate of pay. 

The heavy demands of defense pro- 
duction bring. the operations in the in- 
dustries concerned to near-capacity. To 
these industries capacity production 
on defense orders means profitable 
production. 





In special situations in which the 
nature of operations requires overtime 
work, manufacturers filling defense or- 
ders can more than afford to pay the 
overtime required by law. They have 
been paying such overtime and will 
continue to pay it under voluntary union 
agreements with most of the skilled 
craftsmen they employ. 

The semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
ers who are not equally well organized 
and among whom unemployment is 
more widespread should not be deprived 
of the protection of overtime pay ex- 
tended to them by law. 

The story of the French law which 
has been so widely heralded and re- 
peated with such credulity can be dis- 
missed for all time as a chimeric myth. 


No Effect on French Might 


Neither did the French law resemble 
our labor legislation nor did its short 
life affect the industrial strength of 
France. Certainly the French experi- 
ence with maximum hours in 1936-1937 
offers no valid ground for modification 
of our laws. 

In the words of the Wage and Hour 
Administrator, Colonel Fleming: “No 
relaxation of the Wage and Hour Law 
is necessary at this time, nor is it de- 
sirable. Legitimate businessmen them- 
selves are not asking for it, because 
they know perfectly well that it does 
not handicap them. 

“The law is fair, because if upon 
labor is laid the burden of long hours, 
a corresponding burden is laid upon the 
employer who must pay for that over- 
time. The Wage and Hour Law repre- 
sents a part of that fair, equitable, demo- 
cratic order of which we are so proud 
and which we are resolved to defend at 
any cost. 

“Certainly no sane man defends his 

most priceless possessions by 
throwing them away as he 
gets ready to fight for them.” 


Official Photo, Ordnance Dept., U. S. Army 


She produces more bullets in a short day than in a long one 
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OD BLESSED America with 

wealth, with spirit and with guts. 
Never in its history did America need 
and appreciate these blessings more. 

As the nation geared itself for total 
defense against the threat of totalitar- 
ianism from Europe, Congress autho- 
rized expenditures of almost $10,000,- 
000,000 to make the United States im- 
pregnable against the attacks of aggres- 
sors, 

The American people, displaying an 
unconquerable spirit of unity, gladly 
agreed to foot this staggering bill, and 
more if necessary, through increased 
taxes which they will have to pay out 
of their pockets. 

Their government—the government 
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THE MATION 


of the American people—showed its 
courage and determination by a ringing 
reaffirmation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
warning the Nazi, Communist and Fas- 
cist dictators of Europe to keep hands 
off the Western Hemisphere. 


Three paramount policies, enunciated 
by President Roosevelt, guaranteed or- 
ganized labor’s full cooperation in the 
mighty effort to rearm. They were: 


1. The pledge that “we will not use 
our arms in a war of aggression” and 
“will not send our men to take part in 
European wars.” 

2. The declaration that the nation’s 
high working standards will be main- 
tained under the defense program. 

3. The appointment of labor repre- 





sentatives to key positions in the gov- 
ernment, giving labor a voice in the 
determination of policies and in the ad- 
ministration of the defense program. 
President William Green and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany, who 
presented the American Federation of 
Labor’s platform recommendations to 
both the Republican and Democratic na- 
tional conventions, expressed full ac- 
cord with the declarations adopted by 
these conclaves on foreign policy. 


Similar in substance, the platforms 
of both parties called for total defense, 
for the extension of aid to Great Brit- 
ain in her hour of need and against 
sending American soldiers to Europe. 

Going to Quebec, Canada, to ad- 
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dress the convention of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employes, 
President Green expressed the convic- 
tions of all American trade unionists 
when he said: 

“If any dictator attacks the North 
American continent, be it Canada or 
the United States, we declare it part of 
our philosophy that we will stand to- 
gether to fight. 

“We have established democracy 
here. We are living in peace. We are 
determined to preserve liberty and fra- 
ternity on this continent even if it means 
the giving of our lives.” 

The response to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s demands for no low- 





FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


“I want to assure you that it 
will be the policy of the Defense 
Commission to do everything in 
its power to see to it that employ- 
ment opportunities be first made 
available to workers who are now 
unemployed, and that any train- 
ing program that may be de- 
veloped will be so formulated 
with the advice of the represent- 
atives of American labor.” 


From a letter from President Roose- 
velt to the A. F. of L. a few days ago. 





ering of labor standards was highly 
gratifying. It came not only from the 
Republican and Democratic party plat- 
forms, but from the President of the 
United States himself. 

Speaking to newspapermen assem- 
bled in his office for a regular press con- 
ference, the President firmly declared 
that there is no need or justification for 
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FEDERATION’S PRESIDENT GREEN AND SECRETARY-TREASURER MEANY 
They smile at White House after talking defense with Mr. Roosevelt 


lowering wages, increasing working 
hours, interfering with the established 
processes of Collective bargaining or 
otherwise scuttling labor’s basic rights. 

Thus the hue and cry raised by sel- 
fish interests anxious to cash in on the 
nation’s emergency was stilled. Presi- 
dent Green summed up labor’s position 
on this vital issue when Senator Robert 
F. Wagner asked him at a public hear- 
ing of the Democratic Resolutions Com- 
mittee about efforts being made in some 
quarters to suspend the processes of col- 
lective bargaining because of the “emer- 
gency.” Mr. Green said: 


Acme 


DANIEL J. TOBIN 
Becomes an aide to President 





“When you strike at that right, you 
strike at democracy, and we cannot af- 
ford to do that in this country.” 

Assurance that labor’s voice will be 
influential in guiding the national de- 
fense program and in protecting the 
standards that American workers have 
built up for themselves by more than a 
half-century of struggle was contained 
in a long list of appointments of labor 
officials to government positions. 

Heading the list was dynamic Daniel 
J. Tobin, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and a vice- 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor. Mr. Tobin, who bristles with 
energy and aggressiveness, was named 
to serve as confidential assistant to the 
President of the United States. 

He will act as a “trouble-shooter” 
with the authority of the White House 
behind him. It will be his job to see 
that the fullest measure of cooperation 
is effected between government agen- 
cies and American Federation of Labor 
unions whose members are engaged in 
defense work. 

Mr. Tobin brought to his new job a 
lifetime of experience in the labor move- 
ment, a practical ability that has made 
the Teamsters Union the most powerful 
in the country and a courageous pa- 
triotism that commands respect from 
everyone. , 

The second major appointment was 
that of Dan W. Tracy, stalwart presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, as Second As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor. Mr. Tracy, 
who assumed his new duties imme- 
diately, is another veteran labor leader 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Tue DEMOCRATIC candidate for 
President is Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
of New York, now in the final stages of 
his second term in the White House. 
During his time in the highest office in 
the land, more social and labor legisla- 
tion has been placed on the statute 
books than in any previous period in the 
nation’s history. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born 
in 1882, in a magnificent home over- 
looking the Hudson, the only child of 
James Roosevelt, wealthy railroad mag- 
nate, and Sara Delano Roosevelt. 

As a boy young Franklin roamed the 
woods, read in the well-stocked family 
library, rode horseback and took an 
eager interest in the management of the 
fine estate. He attended fashionable 
Groton, became a sailing enthusiast— 
he took his twenty-one-foot boat across 
the Bay of Fundy at the age of four- 
teen—and traveled abroad. 

In 1900 he entered Harvard, where 
he was editor of the college paper. Soon 
after graduation he married his cousin, 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, favorite niece 
of President Theodore Roosevelt. After 
a brief period of law practice he ran 
successfully for state senator from his 
home community, which had long been 
Republican-ruled. 

Thus began a career in public life 
that included service as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy during the first 
World War, as Governor of New York 
and finally as President of the United 
States. 

When he took office in March of 1933 
the country was on the rocks. Business 
activity was almost nil; workers with- 
out jobs ran into staggering totals. 

As President, Mr. Rousevelt has 
sought to reduce unemployment, to pro- 
mote collective bargaining, to improve 
the economic condition of the people of 
the nation, particularly those in the 
lower and middle thirds. He has op- 
erated on the following principle: 

“The test of our progress is not 
whether we add more to the abundance 
of those who have much; it is whether 
we provide for those who have too 
little.” 

A vast amount of legislation designed 
to benefit the wage-earner has been 
enacted since Mr. Roosevelt took over 
from Herbert Hoover almost seven and 
one-half years ago. The National La- 
bor Relations Act, the Social Security 
Act, the Wage and Hour Law and the 
Housing Act are perhaps best known. 

Under Mr. Roosevelt the federal gov- 
ernment promptly attacked the desper- 
ate unemployment situation that existed 
at the bottom of the depression. Ap- 
propriations were made to assist the 
states and local communities in provid- 
ing relief for the unemployed. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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1 HE REPUBLICAN candidate for 
President is Wendell Lewis Willkie of 
Indiana and New York, who has been 
the head of the mammoth Common- 
wealth and Southern electric utility sys- 
tem. To his connection with Common- 
wealth and to the fact that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, one of the 
cards in the New Deal, grievously in- 
iured one of the huge corporation’s 
principal subsidiaries, Mr. Willkie owes 
his prominence. For he carried on a 
vigorous fight against TVA’s competi- 
tion, and battles are always good for 
large headlines. 

Wendell L. Willkie is something new 
in the political world. He is, indeed, a 
phenomenon. Nominated for the Pres- 
idency of the United States, he never 
before has held any public office, no 
matter how humble. 

Mr. Willkie was named by the recent 
Philadelphia convention of his party— 
he was formerly a Democrat—in pref- 
erence to stalwarts who, unlike him, 
were able to display lengthy public rec- 
ords and who felt until the eleventh 
hour, as indeed Mr. Willkie did him- 
self, that he could not possibly succeed 
in capturing the nomination. But he 
did. 

Wendell Willkie was the last but one 
of six children born to Henrietta and 
Herman Francis Willkie. He was born 
in 1892 in the little town of Elwood, 
Ind., where the family was in modest 
circumstances. The Willkies’ parents— 
the grandparents of Wendell—were 
refugees from Prussian autocracy, com- 
ing to the United States in 1848. 

Wendell Willkie did not attain his 
present leadership without hard work 
at the bottom. 

In his early days he went roving to 
many parts of the country. He worked 
in the wheat fields of the Middle West, 
dressed tools in the Texas oil fields, op- 
erated a cement-block machine in Wyo- 
ming and taught school in Kansas. He 
saw life in other states West and South, 
much of it in the raw. 

After graduation from the University 
of Indiana, he taught school for a while, 
then returned for a three-year law 
course. He finished with honors and 
began the practice of law with his father 
in Elwood. 

The day after the United States en- 
tered the World War the young Willkie 
enlisted. Before leaving for France he 
married the town librarian, Edith Wilk. 

Returning to private life in 1919, he 
resumed his profession of law in Akron, 
Ohio. Here he took part in the cam- 
paign that destroyed the influence of the 
Ku Klux Klan in Ohio. In 1929 he 
went to New York to join the legal 
force of Commonwealth and Southern. 
Four years later he became president. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


Counsel, American 
Federation of Labor 


HE LAST two years have been 

marked by a wave of anti-picketing 
legislation adopted by several states and 
municipalities. 

The promotion of this legislation was 
perhaps to be expected as a natural re- 
action on the part of those who feared 
progress made by organized labor 
under the impetus of liberal national 
legislation. The success of these anti- 
labor forces was facilitated in part by 
the resort of some unions to the sit- 
down strike. 

During the past year important judi- 
cial decisions have been rendered on 
this character of legislation. To my 
mind, the most striking and most in- 
teresting development has been the 
manifest shift of position in the legis- 
lative and judicial arms of our govern- 
ment. 

Formerly labor relied chiefly on the 
various state legislatures, only to expe- 
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rience frustration and 
disappointment when 

the benefits of state enact- 
ments were construed out 
of existence by the judiciary. 

The current trend has been 
quite opposite. The courts, following 
the lead of the United States Supreme 
Court, are applying constitutional safe- 
guards against legislative excesses that 
are prompted by anti-labor groups. 

It is important that these new devel- 
opments should receive the attention of 
all organized labor. Complete famil- 
iarity with them is as important to 
labor as tools to the craftsman. 

It is with these considerations in 
mind that the recent legislative and 
judicial developments are presented. 

Because of my personal experience 
with them, I shall in this discussion use 
the recent statutes of Wisconsin and 
Oregon as illustrations of the legisla- 


x 


tive trend to which I have referred. 

In Wisconsin the 1939 Legislature, 
as a result of a powerful, reactionary 
Republican-Democrat coalition, enacted 
two pieces of legislation which were 
designed to cripple—even extinguish-— 
that which had always been considered 
the lawful and legitimate activities of 
labor organizations. 

These bills, known as the Employ- 
ment Peace Act and as the Catlin Act, 
were approved and signed by Governor 
Heil and duly enacted into law. 

The Oregon law was passed in the 
form of an initiative measure on No- 
vember 8, 1938, after an intensive and 
misleading campaign sponsored by 
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groups known to be hostile to organ- 
ized labor. Like the Wisconsin stat- 
utes, this law attempts the complete 
emasculation of effective unionism in 
the state of Oregon. 

The basic technique employed by the 
framers of all these statutes is to make 
illegal any dispute between an employer 
and his employes, unless a majority of 
the employes subscribe to the dispute. 

The Wisconsin act, for example, de- 
fines a labor dispute as “a controversy 
between an employer and the majority 
of his employes in a collective bargain- 
ing unit concerning the right or process 
or details of collective bargaining or 
the designation of representatives” and 
forbids any picketing in the absence of 
such a labor dispute. 

This means that in a plant of 1,000, 
if as many as 500 employes were in 
dispute with the employer, they would 
not have the right to carry on with 
the ordinary peaceful strike activities. 
But if they succeeded in persuading one 
more of the employes to join them in 
their dispute, they could then carry on 
those activities. 

The Oregon law is even more dras- 
tic. Aside from a similar requirement 
of a controversy between an employer 
and a majority of his employes, the 
Oregon law excludes from the subject 
matter of disputes the question of union 
recognition. 


Even Majority Can't Picket 


In other words, the Oregon statute 
prohibits even a majority from picket- 
ing for such lawful purposes as ob- 
taining union recognition, thus flouting 
the essential philosophy of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the 
declared public policy of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. 

In addition, whereas the Wisconsin 
statutes refer to a majority of em- 
ployes “in a collective bargaining unit,” 
the Oregon law contains no such lim- 
itation, but requires a majority of all 
the employes of a particular employer. 
This means, of course, that in Oregon 
craft unions cannot effectively retain 
their separate identity. 

Suppose, for example, a plant of 500 
employes, 200 of whom are highly 
skilled workers belonging to a craft 
union. If a dispute arises between the 
employer and the craft union over a 
matter pertaining only to the skilled 
workers, then the craft union could not 
engage in peaceful picketing, even 
though its 200 members unanimously 
desired to do so. 

The legislative technique I have de- 
scribed, despite its superficially demo- 
cratic appeal of majority rule, consti- 
tutes a most dangerous assault on basic 
concepts of democracy and elementary 
tights of working people. 
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Almost immediately these statutes 
were enacted, the American Federation 
of Labor, the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Oregon State 
Federation of Labor took measures to 
have the courts determine the consti- 
tutionality of these statutes. 

The Wisconsin statutes were so 
drafted as to appear criminal in nature, 
subjecting union members to criminal 
penalty if they engaged in peaceful ac- 
tivities such as picketing for the pur- 
pose of advising the public of their 
labor disputes. 

However, when the first of these ac- 
tions came to be heard before the Cir- 
cuit Court of Milwaukee County, the 
Chief of Police of the city of Miiwau- 
kee, the District Attorney and Sheriff 
from Milwaukee County, and the At- 
torney-General of the state of Wiscon- 
sin stated in open court that they had 
no intention of enforcing those statutes 
criminally and declared that they would 
not in the future arrest any union mem- 
bers as having violated those statutes. 


Test Case on Appeal 


The Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor, having in this way eliminated 
the greatest danger arising out of the 
enactment of these laws, therefore di- 
rected me as its general counsel to dis- 
miss that suit and await an appropriate 
test case that would clearly present the 
basic issue dealing with constitutional 
questions. Such a case is now on ap- 
peal to the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 

In Oregon the American Federation 
of Labor, the Oregon State Federation 
of Labor and the railroad brotherhoods 
joined in bringing an action to test the 
constitutionality of the anti-picketing 
law. A three-judge state court, in a 
lengthy opinion rendered on July 8, 
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1939, upheld the constitutionality of 
the act. 

In doing so, however, the court felt 
constrained to limit considerably the 
application of the act, despite the clear 
meaning of its language. In effect, the 
court judicially legislated by rewriting 
the act. Nevertheless, the net effect of 
the decision was drastically to curtail 
labor’s right to strike and picket. 

After the decision by the three-judge 
court, an appeal was taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the state of Oregon. 
This Spring, together with Mr. B. A. 
Green, attorney for the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, I presented oral argu- 
ment on behalf of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Recently the Su- 
preme Court has asked for re-argu- 
ment, which will take place in Sep- 
tember. 


Local Ordinances Before Court 


In the meantime, similar ordinances 
and statutes enacted in other parts of 
the country were presented to state 
courts and to the United States Su- 
preme Court. Some of these courts 
took their cue from and followed the 
great decision of Justice Brandeis in 
the case of Senn v. Tile Layers’ Pro- 
tective Union, in which case Justice 
Brandeis stated : 

“Clearly the means which the statute 
authorizes—picketing and publicity— 
are not prohibited by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Members of a union 
might, without special statutory author- 
ization by a state, make known the 
facts of a labor dispute, for freedom . 
of speech is guaranteed by the federal 
Constitution.” 

The Colorado Supreme Court fol- 

lowed the Senn case decision, and in 
one case outlawed a local ordinance 
which prohibited picketing, and in an- 
other case, decided last March, per- 
mitted what is known as a “material” 
boycott—that is, it recognized the right 
to picket a union employer who gave 
surplus work to a non-union concern. 
In People v. Harris, the Colorado court 
said: 
_ “It is argued that peaceful picketing 
is a crime under section 90, supra. If 
the legislative intent requires such a 
construction, then the law must, within 
the limits of the stipulated facts, be 
held to be unconstitutional as being a 
denial of the freedom of speech.” 

Likewise, the Supreme Court of the 
state of Nevada declared unconstitu- 
tional and invalid an anti-picketing or- 
dinance of the city of Reno, and the 
Supreme Court of the state of Wash- 
ington outlawed an anti-picketing ordi- 
dance of the city of Yakima. 

One of the superior courts of the 
state of California outlawed a local or- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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and magnificent one, and few unions 
anywhere owe as much to one man as 
the Amalgamated owes to him. He 
has been president since 1893. He 
was elected at the same convention— 
the union’s second—at which it was 
yoted unanimously to affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. Anda 
hard-hitting, result-producing, lovable 
leader he has been. 

But let us flash back to the year 
1907 so that we can see right away, 
for ourselves, just what sort of a 
fellow this Bill Mahon was and—take 
our word for it—still is. This was 
the year Mrs. Potter Palmer, the queen 
of Chicago society, made newspaper 
“copy” by gathering top-ranking scien- 
tists, philosophers, educators, million- 
aires—in short, the outstanding person- 
alities in a variety of fields—for a 
memorable evening of speechmaking 
and essay-reading in her Gold Coast 
castle. 

August Belmont got up to tell the 
audience of the great welfare work that 
was being done for the drivers and 
conductors in New York City. 

“We have built a clubhouse contain- 
ing a gymnasium,” said Belmont. 
“There are pool and billiard tables” — 
here the man of wealth looked around 
the beautiful room with a smile, while 
the audience grew taut—“and, I say 
it proudly, a bathroom.” 


Squelching a Millionaire 


Bill Mahon’s turn soon came. He 
began by telling about the fong hours 
worked by street railway men, their 
poor wages, their intolerable working 
conditions. He told of children who 
saw their fathers so little they scarcely 
knew them. Then he drifted to the 
bathroom Belmont had pictured. 

Gazing directly at the millionaire, 
Bill Mahon said: 

“The street car men do not want 
bathrooms in barns. They want them 
in their homes, not only for themselves 
but for their wives and babies as 
well.” 

The young labor leader talked on 
for a bit and then he came to his con- 
clusion. Said he: 

“T would rather go down to my 
grave as poor old Bill Mahon, without 
a dollar to leave my children, and leave 
a legacy behind of the improved con- 
ditions of the street railway men of 
the country, than to have all the wealth 
of the Rockefellers, all the wealth, if 
you please, of the Morgans, all the 
wealth of my friend Belmont, rolled 
up in one pile and doubled 10,000 
times. 

_“My only hope is that when my 
life’s work is done and I am laid away 
I will have earned the epitaph: ‘He 
was our friend.’ ” 
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That has been Bill Mahon’s fixed 
idea since early youth—that the most 
worthwhile thing a man can do in all 
this wide world is to help to better the 
worker’s lot and the lot of the work- 
er’s wife and children. 

Seventy-nine years ago come the 
twelfth of this month, in a tiny hamlet 
near Athens, Ohio, which vanished 
decades ago, the man who was to be- 
come one of the noblest and fighting- 
est of labor leaders emerged into the 
world. 

He was the son of a tanner who died 
when the boy was still in school. The 
death of the father put an abrupt end 
to the lad’s formal education. There 
was nothing for the boy to do but to 
go out and find himself a job—and 
that quickly. To the Hocking Valley 
coal mines he went, his capacity the 
humble one of breaker boy. 


Young Billy Seeks Answers 


This is when young Billy Mahon 
began to think seriously about eco- 
nomics. All about him he saw people 
who worked terribly hard. Yet they 
lived in most abject poverty. It didn’t 
seem right to Billy. There was a peck 
of questions he wanted answered and, 
like many a man before and since, he 
turned to books to see what he could 
learn. 

While in the mines Billy had to work 
with mules, so when he shifted to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, where the street railway 
company was using mules to pull its 
cars, he was accepted for a job as a 
driver. 

Mahon soon perceived that he and 
his fellows were sunk unless they got 
together. He talked to the men and 
convinced quite a few that they could 
only improve their lot through unioni- 
zation. Presently there was formed the 
Union of Street Car Employes, Local 
5229, affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which had recently 
come into existence, and young Mahon 
became the local’s first president. 

Conditions among the street car men 
at this time were only slightly better 
than they had been a few years pre- 
viously when the Ohio Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that drivers in Co- 
lumbus received the munificent sum 
of one dollar for a fifteen-hour day 
and that all employes had to be on the 
job seven days a week. 

The drivers in those days earned so 
little they could buy their children only 
one pair of shoes in a year. They 
worked under conditions that were like 
those of chattel slavery itself. There 
were officers to look after the welfare 
of the horses and mules, but no agency 
undertook to protect the human animal. 

All street car men, whether drivers 
or conductors, were required to report 
for duty at the barns in the small hours 





of the morning and often whole days 
passed without their obtaining more 
than one round trip. They were then 
paid just for that one round trip—no 
more. Mei were hired and fired left 
and right. 

In many cities a driver who had an 
accident—even though the fault was 
not his—was required to pay for it on 
the installment plan, while car break- 
age and loss of lights were assessed 
against the conductor. The men had 
to buy their uniforms at the companies’ 
prescribed stores, where prices some- 
how were never low. 

If a man missed his car he was in- 
stantly suspended, sometimes up to 
thirty days. Seniority, job tenure, 
presentation of grievances, and sick- 
ness, disability or death benefits—all 
these were things quite unknown. 

Yes, it was pretty sad in those days 
to be a street car employe. 

This was the shape of things when 
Bill Mahon came along, preaching the 
gospel of unionism. He met Gompers 
in Columbus and began a close associa- 
tion with the head of the Federation 
that lasted until Gompers’ death in 
1924. 

Gompers and Mahon respected and 
loved each other. They both were 
fighters—and a labor leader had to be 
a battler then. If you weren’t a 
fighter, you just couldn’t organize. 
Employers used ruthless methods and 
you had to be ready for combat or 
else be squashed. 


His Union at Its Peak 


When Bill Mahon was first elected 
to the presidency of the Amalgamated 
Association he was a young man of 
thirty-two, brainy, forceful, yet genial 
and sympathetic. And he had precious 
little cash in his wallet. His office was 
in his home in Columbus, his pay six- 
teen dollars a week. 

He has done a masterful job. Today 
the Amalgamated stands at the peak 
of its organizational efficiency. Wages 
and working conditions are the best 
in the organization’s history. The aver- 
age hourly wage rate is almost six times 
what it was when the union was formed. 

Organized labor salutes this courage- 
ous veteran of American trade union- 
ism’s tough early years as he comes to 
his seventy-ninth milestone. When his 
life’s work is completed, Bill Mahon 
will be remembered not only by the 
street car workers—the modest aspira- 
tion he revealed to August Belmont in 
1907. 

Bill Mahon belongs to all labor. He 
is one of the greats of unionism, an 
inspiration to the younger men and 
women in the movement. May he con- 
tinue for many years to serve the cause 
to which he has devoted his life! 
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BRITIS 


By ROBERT Jj. WATT 


International Representative, 
American Federation of Labor 


ITH ORGANIZED British 

workers and organized British 
employers joining in compulsory arbi- 
tration and an outlawing of strike and 
lockout, how does it happen that 
Britons still are free? 

How has democracy in Britain met 
the extreme necessities of the drastic 
national defense emergency and at the 
same time avoided the curse of dicta- 
torship, even while attaining the unity 
and efficiency of concentrated executive 
command of the human and material 
resources of the nation? 

It is a question which the American 
Federation of Labor will need to study 
because already the enemies of labor 
have begun their propaganda to em- 
balm our economic democracy under 
the pretext of national defense. 

Because we have not fully attained in 
our nation the tested machinery advo- 
cated by the American Federation of 
Labor for employer-employe organiza- 
tion, negotiation and contractual agree- 
ment, we face a greater problem in ac- 
complishing the safeguards by which 
British labor could safely suspend its 
own privileges without surrendering its 
autonomy and independence. 


Takes Part as an Equal 


The British have simply carried over 
their established processes of demo- 
cratic management of economic and po- 
litical life on to an emergency wartime 
footing of concentrated, centralized con- 
trol, with labor playing a major part. 
British labor has won the right to equal 
participation on all questions of policy 
before determination has been reached. 

The appointment of committees rep- 
resenting organized employers and or- 
ganized workers to participate on all 
questions of concern to labor and in- 
dustry has prevented labor from being 
submerged and provides the oppor- 
tunity for workers and employers them- 
selves to determine what sacrifices are 
needed and the practical measures nec- 
essary to make them effective. 

The Churchill government is a truly 
representative coalition of all important 
elements of the British people. Labor 
occupies some of the most important 
and strategic posts, not in an honorary 
or advisory sort of way, but as the re- 
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sponsible executives of vital depart- 
ments. 

British labor had joined with Church- 
ill in demanding that Hitlerism be 
checked. It had sought to make the 
League of Nations a real instrument 
for collective security. . It had bitterly 
opposed the handing over of the Czech 
democracy, with its nearly 3,000,000 
trade union members, to the Gestapo. 

British labor had gone along with the 
Soviet preachments for collective se- 
curity but could not condone nor ignore 
the betrayal of the Soviet-Nazi pact. 
When Poland was ravaged British labor 
realized that the price of liberty was the 
ordeal of battle. 

Hence, when a slow-moving but 
finally determined Chamberlain ac- 
cepted the existence of a state of war, 
3ritish trade unionists pledged their ef- 
forts to fight dictatorship as freemen, 
ready to suspend their most prized lib- 
erties to preserve the right, when the 
war was over, to resume the exercise of 
those liberties. 

In the early days of the war the ex- 
ecutives of the great labor unions com- 
posing the British Trade Union Con- 
gress proceeded on the same basis as 
before, consulting with employer rep- 
resentatives and government spokesmen 
in deciding upon legislative and eco- 
nomic procedures to meet the war 
emergency. 


These procedures included the guar- 
antee of restoration of jobs to soldiers 
and sailors upon their return from serv- 
ice after the war; expansion of social 
insurance to continue health insurance 
for workers called into service, despite 
the discontinuance of their contribu- 
tions, and to provide payments on be- 
half of those killed or injured in civilian 
pursuits ; increase of unemployment in- 
surance and assistance to cushion the 
severe dislocation of employment caused 
by the transition into wartime economy; 
agreements for shifting labor from un- 
needed posts into centers where added 
help was required; provisions for the 
local authorization of* training of as- 
sistants and any needed supplementing 
of skilled trades by semi-skilled or un- 
skilled workers ; and machinery for re- 
stricting price increases and for per- 
mitting an orderly adjustment of wage 
rates based on legitimate needs. 

Labor has been one of the three de- 
ciding votes and voices in the formula- 
tion of these policies. 

In the Control of Employment Act of 
1939, in which employers are forbidden 
to advertise for, engage or reengage any 
employes in reserved occupations, ex- 
cept with the consent of the Minister of 
Labor, careful provision is made that 
“before making an order under this 
subsection, the Minister shall refer a 
draft of the order proposed to be made 
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to a committee . . . representing or- 
ganizations of workers and organiza- 
tions of employers which appear to be 
concerned.” 

Likewise provision is made in this act 
to prevent any refusal which would pre- 
yent an opportunity for employment un- 
less an opportunity for suitable alterna- 
tive emplovment exists. The workers 
may appeal to the district referees es- 
tablished under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, with damages to be paid 
the worker for any loss found to have 
been incurred. 

The very essence of the British sys- 
tem of industrial relations existing be- 
fore the war breathes in every provision 
of war legislation. Britain has con- 
tinued its policy of consultation, agree- 
ment, action and right of appeal. Brit- 
ain has imposed the dictatorship of 
self-discipline, which even under the 
Chamberlain régime was the antithesis 
of the procedures and practices of the 
totalitarian aggressors. 

When the crisis of the Nazi break- 
through in Holland, Belgium and 
France brought the war into a sudden 
unexpected threat upon the channel 
ports, a government of national unity 
for defense brought labor leaders into 
the cabinet. 

Labor through Major Attlee spon- 
sored measures which in rapid order 
emphasized that the constitutional pro- 
tection of the Trojan horses could be 
safeguarded best by the intelligent rec- 
ognition of the equally basic rule that 
the majority of people in Britain had 
some rights, too. 

Liberty, as British labor saw it, 
should mean freedom under the law but 
not a license for the Communists and 
Nazis to destroy the freedom of others. 
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Late in May the Emergency Powers 
Defense Act authorized the government 
to control all persons and property, to 
conscript labor and regulate conditions 
of employment, to control banks and 
finance, and to impose an excess profits 
tax of one hundred per cent. 

Soon afterward legislation providing 
the death penalty for serious cases of 
espionage and sabotage was enacted and 
in June arbitration decrees were made 
mandatory, with strikes and lockouts 
thereby outlawed. 

The Trade Union Congress and the 
British Employers Federation recom- 
mended this action and further recom- 
mended that Ernest Bevin, the Minister 
of Labor, create a new national arbitra- 
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tion board to adjudicate disputes on 
wages and working conditions. 

Other decrees provide that workers 
in certain trades may not be employed 
in other occupations except on license, 
that the public employment exchanges 
must handle all employment, that em- 
ployers must be ready to lend or trans- 
fer workers as needed. 

As Ernest Bevin stated in his broad- 
cast appeal to trade unionists in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and 
the United States: 

“We are used to liberty, to debate, to 
argument, but practically the whole peo- 
ple have put this on one side ; they have 
rallied with a great oneness to defy this 
ugly beast, this brute. .. . 

“For the first time in history every 
penny, every inch of land, every item of 
wealth, every factory and workshop is 
now at the disposal of the nation... . 

“That great trade union movement, 
with its foresight and wisdom, has taken 
the opportunity of demonstrating to the 
world that it does not merely exist to 
fight for wages and hours of labor alone, 
but as the call has come, to show its 
capacity to save the nation.” 

Their sturdy independence and fierce 
spirit of liberty won for the British 
people in bygone days the privileges of 
political and economic freedom. This 
same spirit, demonstrated again today, 
has given to all lovers of democracy an 
inspiring example of the heights to 
which the self-discipline of a democracy 
can rise. 

British workers, in abstaining from 
the exercise of some liberties today, are 
preserving the realm of freedom and 
their precious inheritances for them- 
selves and their children tomorrow. 
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Three British labor leaders who are holding down important official posts as their country fights for its life 
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Labor Shortage? Emphatically NO! 


ITH UNEMPLOYMENT still hovering 

around 10,000,000, employers who are un- 
dertaking defense production, after carefully 
arranging satisfactory provisions for financial 
risks, are demanding that restrictions upon 
work hours should be immediately removed. 
They talk of a labor shortage and skilled labor 
bottlenecks. What they really want is straight 
time for overtime instead of the provisions of 
the Public Contracts and Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Acts providing for time and one-half for 
overtime. 

As yet there is no shortage of labor. The 
United States Employment Service in April 
used the public offices of the country to make 
a preliminary inventory of persons available 
for defense production. Reports from 1,200 
offices in forty-three states show 4,100,000 
workers registered for jobs; 1,700,000 classi- 
fied as skilled and semi-skilled, and 1,000,000 
unskilled ; 1,500,000 include professional, cler- 
ical, service and agricultural workers. 

Workers available with experience in man- 
ufacturing number 725,000. About 200,000 of 
those registered have been employed in metal 
industries, including 50,000 machinists and 
others with machine shop experience; 5,900 
tool and die makers, 27,000 molders and weld- 
ers and 1,100 tinsmiths, coppersmiths and 
sheet metal workers. Approximately 60,000 
mechanics and repair men are registered. 

The inventory by the Social Security Board 
does not include all those mechanics and ma- 
chine operators who lost their jobs in the metal 
industries during depression and accepted any 
substitute in employment available. Union 
headquarters have the best records of the po- 
tential workers available with work experience 
in metal industries who can be called back. 

Some few employers have had to wait a few 
days for experienced employes or machines. 
But that does not constitute adabor shortage. 
Until the requirements of the production pro- 
gram and increased business activity absorb 
these workers, labor shortage remains a myth. 

Meanwhile, as the aircraft industry goes on 
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the mass production basis, technical progress 
continues to reduce the number of jobs avail- 
able to the unemployed. The Technocrat re- 
ports these new machine tools ready to go into 
operation: One that will form a complete set 
of wing ribs automatically ; a high-speed mill- 
ing machine that has cut milling time in one 
piece from thirty hours to 115 minutes, in- 
creasing output thirty-one times, or over 3,000 
per cent; a radial router which permits load- 
ing, fabrication and unloading simultaneously 
at different positions, raising production 250 
per cent; a three-column hydraulic press to 
make pressing and stamping completely auto- 
matic, increasing output 250 per cent; the 
Erco automatic riveter, which in one opera- 
tion punches the hole, inserts and heads the 
rivet, cutting in half the number of workers 
required for a plane, and automatic inspection 
service. One company has replaced craftsmen 
in pattern shop and tool room by projecting 
layouts onto sensitized aluminum alloy sheets, 
which are developed like a photograph and 
can be cut into desired parts or used as full- 
sized patterns. 

In addition, hydraulic presses of record size 
and power probably will give a new start to 
all-plastic airplanes. These and other revolu- 
tionary technical changes must be considered 
in our planning for workers for defense 
industries. 


Discipline Necessary for Democracy 


S WE WATCH the course of revolution in 
Europe, one principle of vital concern for 
those who believe in democracy stands out 
with unmistakable clearness. Democracy can 
exist and function effectively only when every 
individual understands and performs his func- 
tions and is disciplined in democratic ways of 
living. 

Those citizens who do not take seriously 
their responsibility for knowing what is done 
by their representatives and for continuously 
expressing their convictions on changing is- 
sues are weak links in our democratic struc- 
ture who afford opportunities to the people’s 
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representatives to use their offices for other 
than intended purposes. 

Negligence of voters provides opportunity 
for the political boss with his machine, while 
universal discipline in the responsibilities of 
democracy provides the safeguards against 
practices that would take away our liberties. 

The principle applies equally to our unions, 
which are intended to give us industrial jus- 
tice and freedom. An effective, lasting union 
must be built of trade union members who 
know what a union should do and how it can 
do it. When the union delegates responsibil- 
ity and authority to an executive or represent- 
atives, it should insist upon regular and ade- 
quate reports, to be discussed and passed upon 
by the membership. 

The union must be in the hands of union 
members who understand its functions and 
services and are able and alert to detect and 
check misjudgment and misuse of power any- 
where. It is easy to leave study of problems 
and decision of policies to a few or to one ex- 
ecutive, but that easy way leads surely to loss 
of democracy and to one-man power, whether 
benevolent despot or racketeer. 

Democracy with its freedom and opportun- 
ity cannot be given you, but you can achieve 
and maintain it if you are willing to follow the 
discipline that leads to it. It is worth all that 
it requires of you. 


Opening Industry’s Books 


NION AGREEMENTS reflect union prog- 

ress. They usually begin with provisions 

for minimum pay and maximum hours and 

grievance machinery and become more specific 

in definitions and provisions as the union be- 
comes increasingly effective. 

Agreements negotiated by representatives 
of workers with representatives of manage- 
ment constitute a work contract binding upon 
both parties. 

One of the most fundamental results of the 
establishment of collective bargaining is that 
workers are recognized as performing a func- 
tion necessary to operate industry—in legal 
language, they are given status. Once the 
union is accepted and collective bargaining 
through self-selected representatives is set up, 
the union agreement begins to develop to meet 
the needs of workers in the particular indus- 
try and the specific establishment, 
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As workers and management form the habit 
of considering matters of mutual concern 
through their joint representative group, the 
number of subjects covered by provisions in 
the union agreement increases and the perma- 
nent joint machinery takes on increasing re- 
sponsibility for cooperation in reducing 
wastes, maintaining quality standards of pro- 
duction, joint research in established piece 
rate bases, and similar purposes. Hours and 
wage provisions are further modified by pro- 
visions for overtime, holidays, vacations and 
sick leave; provisions defining seniority, ap- 
prentices and learners are included; clauses 
are incorporated providing for reopening of 
agreements and adjustment of wages because 
of price changes. 

Collective bargaining is the effective way for 
workers to establish real partnership in the 
production undertakings to which they are at- 
tached. Decisions on business policies as well 
as on production policies concern workers, be- 
cause the prosperity of their employing in- 
dustry determines their prosperity and welfare 
as workers. 

There are indications that in the future col- 
lective bargaining will be conducted on the 
basis of open books and records. A large met- 
ropolitan union has this provision in its agree- 
ment: 

Supplementary to agreement between us entered on 
the 11th day of December, 1939, we agree that at any 
time, by giving us one week’s notice, we will permit 
an examination of any and all the records of this com- 
pany by a duly certified public accountant which you 
may designate for the purpose of ascertaining those 
representations which have been made by the company 
with respect to losses sustained in the operation of 
this business. We, of course, understand between us 
that this information is sought by you only for the 


purpose of guiding you in your transaction with this 
company. 


The services of an accountant trusted by the 
union and competent to interpret the bocks is 
essential to making the provision effective. 
Such an agreement can follow only after a 
record of responsible behavior on the part of 
the union and acceptance of collective bargain- 
ing by the employer is the one way to fair and. 
satisfactory work contracts. 


Opening the books confines discussion to 
consideration and interpretation of facts, 


Where 
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The American Federation of Labor 
anaintains at its headquarters in Wash- 
ington a Legislative Committee which 
operates under the general supervision 
of President Green and Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany. Its members are 
appointed by President Green, with the 
advice and approval of the Executive 
Council. This committee is in con- 
stant contact with all legislative pro- 
posals before Congress which vitally 
affect the interests of wage-earners. 

The committee keeps a complete rec- 
ord of all votes cast on labor measures 
and periodically informs American 
Federation of Labor affiliates as to how 
each individual member qualifies as a 
friend or enemy of the workers. 

This article, the first of two on the 
present status of labor legisiation in 
Vashington, has been prepared by the 
committee, 


INCE the Seventy-sixth Congress 

first convened on January 3, 1939, 
it has been sitting almost continuously, 
the present session simply recessing 
during the political conventions of the 
two major parties. 

A full report regarding legislation 
in the first session of the present Con- 
gress was published in the 1939 con- 
vention proceedings of the American 
Federation of Labor. During the spe- 
cial session which followed, legislation 
was largely confined to the subject of 
American neutrality with respect to 
the European war. 

Constructive amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act continue to 
be the most important legislation before 
Congress insofar as the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is concerned. 
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The biased and dictatorial actions 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 
which is charged with administration 
of the act, menaces the very life of 
the American Federation of Labor. It 
is, therefore, imperative that these 
amendments be enacted into law at the 
earliest possible date. 

Amendments were introduced—S. 
1000 on January 25, 1939, by Senator 
David I. Walsh of Massachusetts 
and H. R. 4749 on March 3, 1939, 
by Representative Graham A. Barden 
of North Carolina—at the request of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
These proposals, fair and just to all, 
simply would write into law the rights 
of employes to choose the organization 
to which they wish to belong and would 
prohibit the National Labor Relations 
Board from regimenting employes into 
organizations over the workers’ objec- 
tions. This has been done under the 


wide exercise of discretion now per- 
mitted the board under the act. 

Under the amendments proposed by 
the American Federation of Labor, all 
employes are left free to join any gen- 
uine labor organization, whether it be 
craft or industrial in form. This is 
the only fair and democratic way. 

These amendments traveled a long 
and difficult road. Hearings were 
grudgingly granted by committees of 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, but both the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor in the Senate and the 
Labor Committee in the House there- 
after procrastinated and made no re- 
ports. 

A great majority of House members 
became disgusted with the dilatory tac- 
tics of the House Labor Committee and 
the unfair administrative acts of the 
board, resulting in the establishment of 
a special committee to investigate the 
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administration of the act by the House 
on July 20, 1939. The committee was 
given power to recommend legislation. 

This committee, commonly referred 
to as the Smith Committee, held exten- 
sive hearings and, after months of care- 
ful consideration, brought in amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations 
Act—H. R. 8813—which could not be 
accepted as a whole by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The Smith Committee investigation 
substantiated every charge made by the 
American Federation of Labor and, in 
addition, found that the board had used 
government funds to lobby against 
amendments to the act in defiance of 
law and that agents of the board had 
acted as representatives of the C. I. O. 

The Smith Committee recommended 
many changes, one being that the prose- 
cuting function of the board be removed 
from it and placed in the hands of an 
administrator. 

Another recommendation—known as 
the Garrison amendment—provided 
that the board could not interfere in a 
jurisdictional dispute between labor or- 
ganizations. 

This would have permitted a certain 
type of employer to play one labor or- 
ganization against the other and settle 
with neither or, in case he settled with 
one, cause the other to strike. 


Mrs. Norton Agrees 


When the chairman of the House 
Labor Committee and other members 
who had opposed any amendments real- 
ized that the Smith Committee would 
insist that amendments be enacted and 
that they had the votes to do it, the 
Labor Committee became more respon- 
sive to the overtures of the officials of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

On April 1, 1940—and subsequent 
events make this particular date signifi- 
cant—officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor conferred with Represen- 
tative Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, 
chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee. She agreed to certain amend- 
ments. 

Mrs. Norton presented these pro- 
posals to the House Labor Committee 
the following morning in executive ses- 
sion; they were agreed to without 
change. That same afternoon Mrs. 
Norton introduced the bill, H. R. 9195, 
incorporating the proposals, and the 
next day again convened her committee 
and a majority formally reported the 
measure. 

The officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor waited patiently for many 
weeks and then learned, through a let- 
ter written by Mrs. Norton to an 
affiliate of the C. I. O., that she was 
opposed to the adoption of any amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations 
Act. This, of course, included H. R. 
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9195, which she herself had sponsored. 
Her letter was carried on the front page 
of the Communist party publication, the 
Daily W orker. 

In the face of this amazing shift by 
Mrs. Norton, made for reasons best 
known to herself, officials of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor conferred 
with the Smith Committee, which had 
conducted the revealing investigation 
already alluded to and had recom- 
mended legislation drastically amend- 
ing the National Labor Relations Act. 

After much effort A. F. of L. officials 
succeeded in prevailing upon the Smith 
Committee to modify substantially its 
proposals, thereby making them much 
more acceptable to labor than in their 
original form. The committee agreed 
to drop the objectionable Garrison rule 
amendment and to accept an amend- 
ment regarding the unit rule which the 
A. F. of L. had prepared. 

The A. F. of L.’s unit rule amend- 
ment, in operation, would prevent the 
National Labor Relations Board from 
making such an inimical decision as 
was rendered in the Longshoremen’s 
case on the West Coast. In that case 
A. F. of L. unions, it will be recalled, 
were compelled to become a party to 
the collective bargaining agreement of 
an organization represented by an alien, 
allegedly a Communist, who is a C. I. O. 
representative. 

The unit rule would prevent members 
of the A. F. of L. organizations being 
forced into dual unions against their 
will, thereby forfeiting valuable death 


and other benefits built up over a period 
of many years. 

The Smith Committee also accepted 
several other beneficial amendments 
recommended by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and dropped completely 
several objectionable features. 

With these changes, made at the be- 
hest of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Smith bill differed vastly 
from its original text and, while still 
far from perfect, its good features defi- 
nitely outweighed the bad. The A. F. 
of L. therefore supported the revamped 
bill, even though it still contained cer- 
tain objectionable provisions, which we 
expect will be eliminated by Senate 
action. 

The representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor specifically re- 
served the right to fight for the defeat 
of objectionable amendments by the 
United States Senate. 

This bill has now passed the House 
of Representatives and is before the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor for disposition. 

Every consistent and legitimate ef- 
fort is now being made in the Senate 
to secure final approval of amendments 
satisfactory in every way to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor prior to the 
final adjournment of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress. All A. F. of L. affiliates 
and their individual members should 
strongly insist that their Senators work 
and vote for fair, honest and construc- 
tive amendments as sponsored by the 
Federation. 


Union Gifts to Red Cross Pour In 


Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
reports that, in the first few weeks since 
the appeal of the American Federation 
of Labor went out to affiliated organi- 
zations, asking them to give generously 
to the Red Cross war relief campaign, 
the sum of $36,376 has been contributed 
by international unions, federal locals, 
locals of international unions, city cen- 
tral bodies and state federations of 
labor. 

The largest contribution thus far re- 
ported to Mr. Meany’s office has come 
from the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, which has sent in $22,- 
500. The American Federation of Mu- 
sicians has given $4,000 to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and an additional $1,000 
to the Canadian Red Cross, while the 
American Federation of Radio Artists 
has forwarded $2,500. 

The biggest contribution by a directly 
affiliated local up to this point has been 
the $1,250 check of Local 20244, Wine, 
Liquor and Distillery Workers, of New 
York City. The Trades Assembly of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and the Central 
Trades and Labor Council of New 


York City have each given $150. The 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor, 
with $100, stands at the top of the state 
organization list at this time. 

Figures on locals of international 
unions are not available. In most in- 
stances the contribution of a local is 
sent to the headquarters of the interna- 
tional and then made part of the inter- 
national’s contribution. 

As this issue went to press, Mr. 
Meany’s office announced it had re- 
corded 119 distinct contributions by or- 
ganizations affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. 

“The response to the appeal for con- 
tributions to the Red Cross has been 
gratifying,” Mr. Meany declares. “We 
are now only at the beginning of this 
tally. I am sure the totals will be even 
more impressive at the end of another 
month. 

“The need for help is tremendous. 
No matter how generously we contrib- 
ute, we cannot hope to do more than 
meet the minimum requirements of suf- 
fering humanity. i 

“Let’s give till it hurts.” 
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THE OTHER FELLOWS JOB 


The Engineer 


By JOHN POSSEHL 


President, International Union 
of Operating Engineers 


IKE ALL other mechanical trade 

unionists, the engineers have con- 
tributed and are contributing generously 
to the progress of 
this modern, fast- 
moving country of 
ours. But before we 
go into all that, it 
would be well to set 
the reader straight 
about just what is 
meant by the term 
“engineer” as em- 
ployed in this ar- 
ticle. As everybody 
knows, there are various types of engi- 
neers—civil engineers, railroad engi- 
neers, chemical engineers and industrial 
engineers. And still other kinds. 

But in this article we are talking 
about the work of those men who are 
known as the operating engineers and 
belong to the International Union of 
Operating Engineers. 

The membership of this organization 
breaks down into two classifications— 
the stationary branch and the hoisting 
and portable branch. Almost-everybody 
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has at some time or other watched with 
interest the activities of a member of 
the hoisting and portable division, for 
the workers in this classification are the 
men who operate the steamshovels. 

The stationary engineers, on the 
other hand, are essentially indoor toil- 
ers, hence they are seen at work by rela- 
tively few. 

Hoisting and portable engineers are 
of vital importance in all construction 
undertakings of real magnitude. Let us 
consider a skyscraper. Before the struc- 
ture can begin to thrust into the clouds, 
we must have the earth scooped out for 
the foundation that will carry the thou- 
sands of tons of steel and brick. You 
have seen the dirt spilling into trucks 
from the bucket of a free-wheeling 
steamshovel. The man at the controls 
is a union engineer. 

Time passes, the foundation is fin- 
ished and the men in the other building 
trades set to work on the job of push- 
ing that skyscraper higher and higher 
and higher. Well, these craftsmen—be 
they ironworkers, bricklayers, carpen- 
ters or plumbers—can’t do any work 
unless they have materials. 

This is where the engineer comes in 
again—he’s the fellow whose respon- 
sibility it is to hoist the things that the 
members of the other building trades 
require. In fact, the operating engi- 
neers have the job of supervising and 
running all the mechanical equipment 
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brought into play in construction, 
It can thus be readily seen that the 
importance of the engineer to one of our 
greatest American industries is rather 
considerable. 
Now let us think for a moment about 
a quite different sort of operation—the 


underwater tunnel. The number of 
these tubes, used to speed the flow of 
traffic, is growing rapidly. These tun- 
nels could never be built but for the 
men known as sandhogs. These men 
work under compressed air of heavy 
pressure. 

When we consider that these sand- 
hogs are at work below the beds of 
rivers, it is easy to appreciate that lives 
could be snuffed out if the man handling 
the compressor equipment made a mis- 
cue. That man is an engineer. 

Divers who descend into the ocean on 
salvaging missions likewise depend on 
the engineer. 

The list of machines operated by en- 
gineers is extremely lengthy. In the 
stationary branch, they include engines, 
turbines, pumps, air compressors, gen- 
erators, refrigerating machines and 
numerous other machines. 

Stationary engineers work in thea- 
ters, department stores, hotels, hospitals 
and plants of various descriptions. 

Operating engineers run street roll- 
ers, shovels powered by steam and other 
motive power, derricks, piledrivers, 
trenching and ditching machines, street 
rollers and many other machines. 

The International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers, which has been affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
since 1897, has a membership of some 
80,000 and is a recognized factor in all 
industrial activity. Strenuous, yet con- 
servative organizing activity by our 
union has made the engineer one of the 
highest paid mechanics in organized 
labor. 


Any time you see this sort of work going on, it’s a safe bet that an operating engineer is on the job 
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TRAINING 
or WORK 


By JOHN P. FREY 


President, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor 


ow THE beginning of its exist- 
ence in any country, the subject of 
apprentice training has received active 
consideration. Adequate training facil- 
ities for apprentices were held essen- 
tial to maintaining the necessary num- 
ber of competent craftsmen. 

The first trade unions in the United 
States were interested in adopting nec- 
essary rules and regulations pertaining 
to apprenticeship. 

Since its organization in 1881, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
taken the same earnest interest in ap- 
prenticeship as was being taken by its 
affiliated international unions. 

Vocational education came into ex- 
istence with the development of mod- 
ern manufacturing methods. With its 
increasing use of automatic and semi- 
automatic machinery to do the work 
formerly requiring hand labor and with 
the subdivision of skills brought about 
through mass production methods, it 
became evident to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that vocational educa- 
tion was a necessary part of the na- 
tional system of free education. 





For several years conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor had 
given consideration to the problem of 
industrial education. 

At the convention of 1909 a report 
was received from a committee ap- 
pointed by the previous convention to 
study the question. In part this report 
ead: 

“The demand for supplemental tech- 
nical instruction is measured by the 
necessity for training in particular 
trades and industries. The chief aim 
of such instruction should be to pre- 
sent those principles of arts and sci- 
ences which bear upon the trades and 
industries, either directly or indirectly. 

“The economic need and value of 
technical training is not to be disre- 
garded, and cognizance should be taken 
of the fact that, throughout the civil- 
ized world, evening and part-time day 
technical schools enroll twenty pupils 
to every one who attends the other 
types of vocational schools. 

“There should be established, at pub- 
lic expense, technical schools for the 
purpose of giving supplemental educa- 
tion to those who have entered the 
trades as apprentices.” 

Succeeding conventions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor continued to 
discuss the subject, and finally the 
American Federation of Labor pre- 
pared a measure to establish a federal 
vocational educational board. This 
measure was enacted by Congress in 
1917. 

One of the members of the newly 
created bureau was Mr. Arthur Holder, 
at that time a member of the A. F. of L. 
Legislative Committee. Mr. Holder had 
been actively instrumental in the draft- 
ing of the bill and in securing its 
enactment by Congress. 


ot 


Sheet metal apprentice learns how with a practical teacher beside him 
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JOHN P. FREY 


When a change was made in the per- 
sonnel of the bureau and Mr. Holder 
had passed away, there were certain 
developments under vocational educa- 
tion which gravely disturbed trade un- 
ionists. These came to a focus in the 
Atlantic City convention of the A. F. 
of L. in 1935. 

As a result of the report presented to 
the convention by the Committee on 
Resolutions, President Green was in- 
structed to endeavor to have set up 
within the Bureau for Vocational Edu- 
cation an advisory committee consist- 
ing of three representatives of the 
A. F. of L., three of management and 
three representing vocational educa- 
tion. 

The federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the director of the Bureau for 
Vocational Education gave their ap- 
proval, and an advisory board was set 
up which has functioned ever since. 

It was the opinion of the advisory 
committee that, if vocational education 
was to have the intelligent support of 
labor and management, both should 
exercise an advisory capacity in every 
community where, under the public 
school system, vocational education was 
being taught. 

As a result of this policy there are 
now 1,343 communities where joint 
committees of management and labor 
hold an advisory status in conneetion 
with vocational education. 

When codes were being formulated 
under NRA it became evident that 
some provision should be made cover- 
ing apprentice training. A committee 
composed of Cabinet members or their 
representatives prepared the apprentice 
provisions which went into the codes. 

Neither management nor labor was 
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enthusiastic over this method, for 
neither was given any representation, 
though they were the ones directly af- 
fected by any rules, regulations or other 
provisions connected with apprentice 
training. 

This situation was discussed with the 
Department of Labor in the Summer 
of 1935. 

As a result of these conversations the 
personnel of the Committee on Appren- 
tice Training underwent a radical 
change, labor and management being 
given equal representation. 

Following this the Federal Commit- 
tee endeavored to set up state commit- 
tees for apprenticeship with equal 
membership of labor and management, 
and, carrying the principle of repre- 
sentation a step farther, and a most 
necessary step, endeavored to set up 
within the several industries in each 
state a committee on apprentice train- 
ing for the industry upon which there 
was equal representation of labor and 
management. Some 522 of these com- 
mittees have been functioning for some 





time, covering twenty-two trades and 
twenty-eight states. 

The reorganized Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training endeavored to 
avoid any centralization of authority, 
or any effort to make rules or regula- 
tions which would interfere with the 
apprenticeship rules of the interna- 
tional unions or the agreements cover- 
ing apprentices which these unions may 
have approved or would enter into in 
the future. 

The basic rules and regulations es- 
tablished by the Federal Committee 
provide a definition of what constitutes 
an apprentice—a young person who has 
been properly indentured as an appren- 
tice with an employer, not less than 
4,000 hours being required during the 
period of apprenticeship, and 144 hours 
a year in classroom work, where tech- 
nical and other knowledge would be 
taught supplementing the work experi- 
ence of the apprentice in the shop, the 
apprentice to be paid for these school 
hours. 

Since 1935 the American Federation 






Shackling Labor by Legislation 


(Continued from Page 11) 


dinance, which, like the Wisconsin and 
Oregon legislation, made picketing un- 
lawful when engaged in by only a 
minority of the employes. 

Meanwhile, there was on its way up 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States the question of the constitu- 
tionality of an anti-picketing statute of 
the state of Alabama and an anti- 
picketing ordinance of Shasta County, 
California. The Alabama statute was 
invoked for the purpose of criminally 
prosecuting a member of an American 
Federation of Labor union for peace- 
fully picketing during a strike. 

Since the American Federation of 
Labor was profoundly interested in 
having this type of legislation outlawed 
once and for all, I was assigned by 
President William Green to present this 
case to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Last April the United States Su- 
preme Court, in a decision written by 
Justice Murphy, settled in a most con- 
clusive manner the question as to how 
far employer pressure groups can stifle 
and thwart the peaceful and legitimate 
activities of organized labor. 

The Supreme Court accepted the con- 
tention of organized labor that labor 
unions have the right, as have all other 
citizens, to express their opinions and 
advertise truthfully the existence of 
their dispute in a peaceful manner. 

The high court pointed out that 
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picketing is a lawful medium of pub- 
licity, and the carrying of a sign stat- 
ing that the employer did not employ 
union men affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor was “concededly 
to advise customers and prospective 
customers of the relationship existing 
between the employer and its employes 
and thereby to induce such customers 
not to patronize the employer.” 

Justice Murphy went on to say: 

“The freedom of speech and of the 
press guaranteed by the Constitution 
embraces at the least the liberty to dis- 
cuss publicly and truthfully all matters 
of public concern without previous re- 
straint or fear of subsequent punish- 
CHE. . ss 

“In the circumstances of our times 
the dissemination of information con- 
cerning the facts of a labor dispute 
must be regarded as within that area 
of free discussion that is guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 

“Tt is recognized now that satisfac- 
tory hours and wages and working con- 
ditions in industry and a bargaining 
position which makes these possible 
have an importance which is not less 
than the interests of those in the busi- 
ness or industry directly concerned. 

“The health of the present genera- 
tion and of those as yet unborn may 
depend on these matters, and the prac- 
tices in a single factory may have eco- 
nomic repercussions upon a whole re- 





of Labor in convention has annually 
approved of the activities of the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprentice 
Training. 

Several international unions and the 
corresponding associations of employ- 
ers have jointly approved the regula- 
tions established by the Federal Com- 
mittee, and are jointly working through 
their everyday application. 

Those who should be authorities 
claim that the system of apprenticeship 
advocated by the Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training is the most effec- 
tive to be found anywhere among the 
great industrial nations. 

Perhaps the most important consid- 
eration in connection with the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training and 
the Federal Bureau for Vocational 
Education is the fact that throughout 
their activities there has been estab- 
lished equal representation by labor 
and by management. This is most 
definitely the form of representation 
under self-government which is so es- 
sential in a democracy. 


gion and affect widespread systems of 
marketing. The merest glance at state 
and federal legislation on the subject 
demonstrates the force of the argument 
that labor relations are not matters of 
mere local or private concern. 

“Free discussion concerning the con- 
ditions in industry and the cause of 
labor disputes appears to us indispen- 
sable to the effective and intelligent use 
of processes of popular government to 
shape the destiny of modern industrial 
society.” 

We are convinced that the attempt 
to shackle labor by those persons who 
have most to gain by the perpetuation 
of a servile, inarticulate, unorganized 
working class will be completely 
stricken down by the Supreme Court. 

The cry that is raised by the em- 
ployers that this form of legislation 
embodies only the application of a 
democratic majority rule will be ex- 
posed for the misleading argument 
that it is. 

There is no democracy in the appli- 
cation of a majority rule for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not an 
individual or group of individuals may 
or may not exercise those rights that 
are guaranteed to him or them by state 
constitutions and the Constitution of 
the United States. : 

Once we adopt such a rule, we com- 
mit ourselves to the doctrine that all 
other rights assured to us by those 
constitutions, as, for instance, the right 
of religious worship, must yield to 
the dictates of a majority. 

This, we are sure, shall never be in 
this government of free men. 
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Here They Are! The WINNERS! 


The three judges in the essay contest 
conducted by the Union Label Trades 
Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have just completed their 
dificult task. They were called upon 
to scrutinize carefully thousands of 
excellent compositions submitted by 
men and women from all parts of the 
country. The AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
ist is proud to publish the essays that 
have captured first prize in each of the 
four categories. Checks for $250 are 
already on their way to each of the 
winners. 


WHY | AM A LABOR UNIONIST 


By FRED L. CARVER 
(Hollywood, Calif.) 


CARRY a card because it carries 

me into the hearts and thought and 
sympathetic understanding of millions 
of other average 
human beings with 
problems like my 
own. My card guar- 
antees me a respect- 
ful hearing at all 
times from my em- 
ployer. It guaran- 
tees me a living 
wage, decent work- 
ing conditions and 
time to enjoy my 
home and family. It entitles me to the 
benefits of knowledge and experience 
acquired by my fellow-craftsmen. It 
gives me social contacts I enjoy. It 
creates within me confidence, good fel- 
lowship and a strong sense of securit: 
and well-being. 

It promotes the brotherhood of man 
through honest work, fair bargaining, 
“live and let live” and a just reward 
for all. 

It advances patriotism, elevates my 
standards of thought and living, per- 
mits me time for cultural pursuits and 
spiritual thinking. 

It stands for self-support and mutual 
advancement, which means unending 
progress. 

It puts the shoulder of experience 
and mutual assistance behind the 
weaker links in the chain of life and 
keeps the pace a steady one for all. 

It makes understandable and unfor- 
gettable the brotherhood of man. There 
can be no forgotten men in such a uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

I carry a card because I believe that, 
if the Carpenter of Nazareth were here 
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today, He too would carry one, thus 
helping to make practical, through true 
trade unionism, the precepts He laid 
down for all mankind 2,000 years ago. 

These are the reasons why I am a 
labor unionist. 

(Mr. Carver is a member of Local 
20798, Stenographers, Bookkeepers, 
Typists and Assistants.) 


WHY | BUY UNION LABEL GOODS 


By LILLIAN A. BENCO 
(Cleveland, Ohio) 


BUY union label goods because I 

am an American and believe firmly 

in the high standards of American liv- 

ing. These high 

standards are based 

on the solid foun- 

dation of higher 

wages, shorter 

hours and better 

working conditions, 

the cardinal points 

of unionism. It is 

therefore highly es- 

sential that, to main- 

tain and improve 

these standards, we must always pur- 

chase and convince others to buy union 

label goods. I buy union label goods 

because they are made in America. 

This aids our home industries and 

helps make our future secure. I buy 

union label goods because they are of 

superior quality and workmanship. 

They are not the products of child 

labor, prisons or sweatshops, so detri- 
mental to American labor. 

I buy union label goods because of 

the sanitary conditions under which 


they are made. This has been of great 
importance to our health and well-be- 
ing. 

Moreover, I buy union label goods 
because the higher wages enable us to 
live happier, better and more decent 
lives than we would otherwise. 

Higher wages mean greater purchas- 
ing power; greater purchasing power 
means more jobs; and more jobs mean 
prosperity for all. 

I buy union label goods because 
shorter hours mean leisure time in 
which to travel, play or study—in 
short, to enjoy a fuller life. 

Finally, I buy union label goods. 
because it helps to strengthen our na- 
tion, brings prosperity and promotes 
the welfare of our people. All this is. 
Americanism, of which I am glad to: 
be a part. 


WHY I USE UNION SERVICES 


By ISABEL DUNN 
(Oakland, Calif.) 


HERE is no class of employers: 
who can so heedlessly condemn 
workers to starvation wages as fellow- 
workers and their 

families. There are 

millions of us who, 

in spending our pay 

checks, are the real 

employers in Amer- 

ica. I, for one, will 

not be a chiseling 

employer. My hus- 

band is a union 

laundry driver. If 

most people in our 

community patronized non-union laun- 
dries, my husband’s employers could 
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not maintain union standards. In all 
fairness, our money, in turn, must be 
spent where it will boost, not under- 
mine, the union structure. 

Moreover, I like value for my money. 
When I employ a tradesman I want no 
amateur. The best workers are to be 
found in union ranks, for the expert 
worker does not need to underbid his 
fellows to get employment. 

It seems a small matter, perhaps, 
that I am careful to patronize union 
barbers, milk drivers, cooks and wait- 
ers, et cetera. It is easy to under- 
value my efforts when I act as one of 
millions. 

But I consider how immense issues 
are decided by the nation at the polls, 
yet each man, rich or poor, has but one 
vote. 

In our visions of a better America, 
many of us have thought what splendid 
conditions we would give our workers 
if only we were employers. Yet, in 
sober fact, that power is in our hands 
once we realize that practical action 
in our own small corner is worth a 
world of day dreams. 


WHY | JOINED A WOMEN'S 
AUXILIARY 


By MARION E. GRIMMER 
(Kenmore, N. Y.) 


Y FIRST reason for joining the 

women’s auxiliary was that my 

husband, a union printer, asked me to 

join, and I was glad 

to comply with his 

request. Second, I 

believed I could 

learn more about 

the principles of 

trade unionism and 

its ultimate effect 

on my own family. 

Third, through its 

label work the aux- 

iliary, I felt sure, 

could advise me about union-made 

goods and union services, and it is 

only fair that every dollar spent which 

is union-earned should be union-spent. 

Fourth, an organization of merit such 

as a women’s auxiliary could influence 

legislation in which I was interested 

much better than an individual could. 

Fifth, joining the auxiliary would 

give me the pleasure of meeting other 

women interested, as I was, in the 

cause of bettering working conditions, 

raising wages and maintaining a de- 
cent standard of living in America. 

Sixth, though the death benefit may 

seem a small sum, nevertheless, since 

women in general do not carry large 

amounts of life insurance, the old say- 
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ing “every little bit helps’ would be 
appropriate. 

The word “auxiliary” means “help- 
ing or aiding ; giving support.” By join- 
ing the auxiliary I feel that I am doing 
my small share to aid the cause of labor 
by not only buying union-made goods 
and employing union services myself, 


but by making my friends union label] 
conscious. 

The strength of unionism, plus the 
support of the women’s auxiliaries, 
should make trade unionism supreme, 

(Mrs. Grimmer its a member 0 
Auxiliary 200, affiliated with Local 9, 
International Typographical Union.) 


The Nation Buckles Down 


(Continued from Page 7) 


with a long background of successful 
accomplishment. 

Seven officials of American Federa- 
tion of Labor organizations accepted ap- 
pointments to serve on a Labor Policy 
Advisory Committee for the further- 
ance of the defense program. This com- 
mittee will meet every Friday in Wash- 
ington to consult with Sidney Hillman, 
Labor Coordinator of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. Those 
named to represent the American Fed- 
eration of Labor were: 

Harry C. Bates, president of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
International Union of America and a 
vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

John P. Coyne, president of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Harvey W. Brown, president of the 
International Association of Machinists. 

George Masterton, president of the 
United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters. ; 

Charles J. McGowan, vice-president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Weld- 
ers and Helpers of America. 

George Q. Lynch, president of the 
Patternmakers League of North 
America. 


Harris and Ewing 
WILLIAM KNUDSEN 


Defense production is his baby 


Dan W. Tracy, Second Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

Good feeling was promoted by the as- 
surance given to the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department that it will 
be recognized as the representative of 
labor on all construction work in the 
government program and that no recog- 
nition will be given to the rival organi- 
zation formed by the C.I.O., which is 
universally conceded to be merely a 
paper union with no membership and 
no experience. 


In a further effort to promote good 
will, Mr. Hillman named Joseph D. 
Keenan, secretary of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, to serve as liaison of- 
ficer between him and. American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions active in the 
defense industries. 

Mr. Keenan will be on the job to 
handle all confidential matters and to 
protect the interests of loyal American 
Federation of Labor workers. ~ 

With this direct representation in the 
government, the hosts of organized la- 
bor buckled down to the job of national 
defense in every part of the country, 
confident that their rights will be safe- 
guarded. 


Harris and Ewing 
DAN W. TRACY 


Takes a job with Uncle Sam 


Ameer ariONist 
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S INDUSTRY swings into higher 
production, union members in- 
tently watch the business barometers. 
Peak production means peak profits and 
more jobs. Wage negotiators, finding 
companies well able to improve wages, 
are bargaining to give union members 
their share of the nation’s increasing in- 
come. 

Only twice before in our history has 
production reached this year’s high level 
in the first seven months. In 1940 the 
Federal Reserve Board production in- 
dex, standard barometer of business, 
has averaged 110 from January through 
July. This record was beaten only in 
1929, peak year of all time (index 122), 
and in 1937, recovery peak (index 116). 

High production is not yet due to 
defense orders. It has come chiefly 
from three sources : 

1. War orders from abroad. 

2. Better employment and more buy- 
ing power of workers here in America. 

3. Orders from manufacturers here 
who have been stocking up on steel, 
machinery and other products, getting 
ready for defense production. Produc- 
tion on defense orders will get under 
way by Fall. 


Production Rise Means Money 


The pre-defense hustle, added to for- 
eign orders, has lifted production thir- 
teen per cent above last year in the first 
seven months, and has already given 
1,200,000 half-years of work to wage 
and salaried workers. 

Higher production means higher 
profits. An industrial company usually 
needs to operate at about sixty-five per 
cent of capacity to cover overhead costs. 
With overhead covered, any increase in 
production means a swift advance in 
profits. 

Therefore, with industry already 
above the break-even point in 1939, the 
thirteen per cent production increase 
this year has meant a fifty per cent in- 
crease in profits for 119 leading indus- 
trial corporations (first half year). Fig- 
ures for these companies show the gen- 
eral trend. 

As defense production reaches sub- 
stantial volume next Fall, further pro- 
duction rises are anticipated. We are 
now in the Summer lull; no significant 
advance is expected for the next two 
months. Then, if the war ends, we may 
expect a short business recession until 
defense production has had time to lift 
business to higher levels. If the war 
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Protits Are HIGHER 


continues, rising production and profits 
are in order. 

Profit estimates for the full year 1940 
are shown on the chart on this page. 
The figures are from Standard Statis- 
tics, with 1939 estimated and 1940 fore- 
cast. Rising from a depression low of 
$61,000,000, profits of these 400 com- 
panies reached $2,412,000,000 in the re- 
covery peak of 1937, relapsed to $1,- 
198,000,000 in the recession of 1938 and 
this year are expected almost to equal 
the high of 1937, with 1940 profits fore- 
cast at $2,280,000,000. 

These figures on production and 
profits are of the greatest significance 
to negotiators. Most industries are fol- 
lowing the general trend shown above, 
in production and profits. 


Labor Must Get Its Share 


As the nation prepares for defense, 
as industrial concerns are able to pay 
better wages, it is essential for the 
workers of America to receive the 
higher pay which builds physical 
strength and stamina. A nation’s 
greatest asset in emergency is the 
quality of her manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Unions have not been slow in claim- 
ing their share of the increasing indus- 
trial income. They are shouldering 
their responsibility, seeing that in- 
creased wealth is spread among work- 
ers, benefiting all; that it is not limited 
to property holders. 

Wages are already rising as profits 
increase. Labor Department reports, 
covering a portion of manufacturing in- 
dustry, show six times as many work- 
ers receiving wage increases this year 
as in 1939. In 1939, January through 
June, 215 plants reported wage in- 


creases to 26,000 workers; in 1940, 
449 plants gave increases to 16,000 
workers. 

For the country as a whole, average 
hourly wages in May, 1940, were four 
per cent above May, 1939, according to 
the United States Department of 
Labor. 

Union members should make sure 
they are keeping pace with the general 
advance, 


Gains in Employment 


In June, 1940, some 375,000 unem- 
ployed went back to work. Farms took 
on their normal quota of seasonal help, 
but the job increase in factories and 
stores, at this usually dull season, is 
highly significant. 

Factories took on 55,000, stores 32,- 
000, railroads, building and service in- 
dustries more than 110,000, showing a 
gradual pick-up throughout industry, 
carrying forward the good work of last 
month. As yet, no real shortage of 
skilled labor has been reported. 

Unemployment dropped from 9,977,- 
000 in May (revised figure) to 9,651,- 
000 in June. In June, 1939, the figure 
was 10,143,000. 

With wages rising and more em- 
ployed, workers’ buying power this year 
has averaged four per cent above 1939 
(first five months). This buying 
power, reserved through earlier months, 
is now being spent freely, bringing a 
sharp upturn in retail trade. In mid- 
July department store sales were ten 
per cent above last year. 

Cost of living in 1940 has been run- 
ning close to 1939, with signs that prices 
are now beginning to creep upward. 
Fall goods, such as furniture and men’s 
clothing, are being quoted higher. 


PROFITS OF 400 LEADING INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS 
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FRANK P. FENTON 


HE AGREEMENT recently nego- 

tiated by American Federation of 
Labor unions with the P. Lorillard 
Company marks the end of a long 
period of anti-union policy on the part 
of that powerful corporation and opens 
the way for a period of constructive 
relationships between labor and com- 
pany. 

Workers in plants at Jersey City, 
Louisville and Richmond are organized 
in unions of their own choosing—the 
Tobacco Workers International Union, 
the Cigarmakers International Union, 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Federal Labor Union 
19897. 

It took a long stretch of organiza- 
tion and battling against company op- 
position to make this important agree- 
ment possible. 

Settlement of this controversy would 
never have come had there not been 
a joint approach by the various unions 
concerned. They had operated as indi- 
vidual unions since 1936, when they 
first were certified, but they never were 
able to get an agreement. 


Seniority Provision 


However, with combined organiza- 
tion demanding a common master 
agreement, with supplementary agree- 
ments covering the particular wage 
structure of each of the international 
unions, we were able to bring about 
unity of action that played no small 
part in producing an amicable settle- 
ment. 

The provisions of the agreement are 
along the lines of most initial agree- 
ments, except that the seniority pro- 
vision is outstanding. Its aim is to 
assure to the regular workers more 
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A Chat on 


ORGANIZATION 


By FRANK P. FENTON 


Director of Organization, American Federation of Labor 


steady employment. This is important 
because of the seasonal character of 
the industry. 

The accord calls for an increase in 
wages and one week’s vacation. 

This joint agreement is in harmony 
with Federation policy and experience 
and indicates the best solution of or- 
ganizational structure for industries 
in this machine age. 

An individual worker is powerless 
to control conditions that affect his 
life. But when workers organize for 
concerted action, each individual gains 
something. 

Workers acting together have power 
over the actions and decisions of oth- 
ers. That power can be used to pro- 
mote the welfare of the individuals 
organized. 

Our problem in organization is to 
guard against weak links in our chain, 
to find the strongest unit of organiza- 
tion and the most effective methods 
of linking those units together. 


Foundation of Unionism 


If this principle is true of the indi- 
vidual member and his union, it is 
equally true with reference to the value 
of linking together all organizations 
that have members employed in a given 
industry. It is using the idea that the 
Federation is built upon; it is carrying 
to a logical conclusion one of the prin- 
ciples that the trade union movement 
was founded upon—“the concern of 
one is the concern of all.” 

The strongest bond that can unite 
persons for common action grows out 
of the common need to remedy unfair 
conditions of work and pay. If prob- 
lems and needs are identical, the group 
will act with greatest unity possible, 
and the basis of organization will be 
most permanent. 

This principle, which has proven it- 
self in every kind of group movement, 
is the keystone of the Federation’s 
policy for organizational structure, 
whether for mass production industries 


or for industries in which products are 
complete as units. 

We believe that a union of craftsmen 
is stronger and better serviced than a 
union composed of workers doing fun- 
damentally different work or opera- 
tions. 

We insist further that this policy can 
succeed only when coordinated action 
is planned from the first and the spirit 
of cooperation is cultivated as essential 
to the advancement of all. 

While craftsmen and specialists and 
production workers should have their 
own unions to promote their distinctive 
interests, coordinated action through a 
joint committee set up on a propor- 
tional representation basis is equally 
essential. 


Discipline Needed for Success 


Effective discipline and an under- 
standing of how labor welfare is 
achieved are necessary to put this pro- 
gram into action. 

When an American Federation of 
Labor organizer or an international’s 
representative finds an opportunity to 
organize an industry, he should notify 
all other unions concerned before start- 
ing organizing work. 

With the campaign coordinated by 
the central labor union, the interna- 
tional representatives and the Federa- 
tion’s representative, the joint commit- 
tee is responsible for fostering the spirit 
of cooperation and guarding against 
efforts to obtain special advantage. 
Such efforts can swiftly wreck any co- 
operative undertaking. 

Organizations built in this way, com- 
posed of union members trained and 
disciplined, provide effective service to 
membership and efficient participation 
in industries. 

This policy of the A. F. of L. has 
been used with good results by metal 
trades workers, railroad shopmen, 
building trades mechanics, workers in 
the pulp and paper industries, garment 
workers and others. 

Its soundness cannot be denied. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor. Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 
principles and policies; others may be at sharp variance with those principles 
and policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists 
are or should be thinking about in these history-making days. 


Dr. Frank Kingdon, educator: A 
growing boy gets a new suit and is so 
proud of it that he 
shows it off toevery- 
one. As months go 
by, strange things 
happen to this suit. 
It gets tight across 
the shoulders, its 
sleeves appear to 
shorten, its seams 
burst. What is the 
father to do about 
it? Surely the de- 
termining fact must be that the suit 
must fit the boy, not the boy the suit. 
National regimentation means making 
the boy fit the suit; freedom means 
making the suit fit the boy. Dictator- 
ships say that men must fit institutions, 
democracy that institutions must fit 
men. In totalitarian states today the 
idea of national unity has been twisted 
to mean national uniformity, with 
everybody compelled to act alike, speak 
alike, even look alike. Tyranny tol- 
erates no originality. Democracy works 
from the directly opposite point of 
view. It encourages every individual 
to explore his personal talents. 


Robert H. Jackson, Aittorney-Gen- 
eral: Of all of labor’s recent victories 
I would urge you 
to take a very sober 
and not a reckless 
view. This battle 
is not yet at its end. 
In the first place, 
the enactment of a 
statute is the begin- 
ning, not the end, of 
a reform. It is the 
adoption of a blue- 
print which has to 
be carried into effect by the construction 
of a good system of administration and 
has to become a habit of thought and a 
pattern of conduct for the people. 
These laws can very readily be discred- 
ited if they have partisan or incompe- 
tent or intellectually dishonest adminis- 
tration, and it is largely in labor’s 
keeping to see that these laws have fair, 
honest and vigorous administration. 
And let us not overlook the fact that 
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there are many expectations raised by 
the generalities of these laws that may 
be disappointing. Do not forget this— 
that a man may not receive a job when 
the old-age benefit does not begin to 
help him ; that the burden of unemploy- 
ment still falls most heavily upon the 
worker ; that minimum wages help only 
a small proportion of the people di- 
rectly, and that collective bargaining is 
still but a legal right, rather than a 
practically established right, until it is 
accepted and really gets to functioning. 
All of these things are important but 
not finished. 


F. H. LaGuardia, Mayor of New 
York. We hear a great deal in these 

days about giving 

industry a chance. 

If by asking for a 

chance anyone fora 

moment believes 

that labor will re- 

turn to starvation 

wages or to unfair 

and unsanitary 

working conditions, 

then he is not fool- 

ing labor. He is 
fooling himself, because the best mar- 
ket for American industry is right 
here in the United States. Industry 
has learned that it cannot afford to 
be divided. The old-time, cutthroat 
competition in industry is a thing of 
the past. No matter how they may 
differ, when it comes to negotiating 
with labor you will find them all united. 
That is the big responsibility of labor 
today—to bring about unity. True, we 
need an opposition party in politics. 
True, we need different schools of 
thought in working out our economic 
and social problems. But there is 
one place where we need unity, and I 
hope the time will soon come when 
we will have one big, united labor 
family in the United States. We have 
arrived at a time where the rights of 
labor have been recognized and it is 
the duty of public officials to protect 
those rights. We have passed the 
time, I hope, when labor is satisfied 
with friendliness during the month of 
October just preceding an election and 


we have passed the time where any 
public official should be singled out 
and praised because he is friendly to 
labor. Labor today is so intelligent 
that it refuses to be caught with an 
epigram or a slogan. 


Matthew Woll, Vice-President, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor: The unfor- 
tunate division in 
the ranks of organ- 
ized labor has been 
no little factor in in- 
fluencing and nour- 
ishing the spirit of 
antagonism on the 
part of press and 
public toward the 
aims and aspirations 
of labor which but 
in the recent past 
were considered valid and reasonable. 
Let it be emphasized, however, that 
neither the leadership nor membership 
of the American Federation of Labor 
is in any way responsible for the con- 
tinuance of this rift in the family of 
labor. Rather let the blame lie like a 
mantle of shame upon the shoulders of 
those leaders of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations who, on two sep- 
arate and distinct occasions, vetoed 
agreements reached by negotiating com- 
mittees representing both sides. Mean- 
while we must each and every one strive 
with the best that is in us to achieve 
that end to which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is dedicated. 


Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of Inte- 
rior: You listen to the orator. You 
hear him tell you 
that freedom is now 
a mark of inferior- 
ity and of incompe- 
tence and that slav- 
ery is the badge of 
pride and of patri- 
otism. You hear 
him tell you that 
obedience is the 
mark of a man and 
that independence 
is characteristic of a weakling. You 
listen. You have been listening now 
for a long time. When are you going 
to laugh, Americans? When is the 
big laugh, the coarse, loud laugh, the 
harsh laugh of Americans going to 
blurt out and fill the world? When 
are you going to throw at this orator 
the words of Lincoln, that no man ‘is 
good enough to govern any other man 
without that other man’s consent? 
When is the great, hard, angry, shout- 
ing, “razzberry” laugh of the Ameri- 
can people going to yell down the west 
wind of this continent and out to sea 
and on out past the horizon? 














Jackson, LaGuardia and Ickes photos from Harris 


and Ewing. 
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President Green at Chicags 


RESIDENT William Green of the 

American Federation of Labor told 

the recent Democratic convention that 

the Roosevelt administration has “done 

everything in its power to solve the un- 
employment problem.” 

Appearing with Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany before the Resolutions 
Committee to present the Federation’s 
platform recommendations, Mr. Green 
thoroughly refuted C.I.O. charges that 
the administration neglected the jobless. 
Mr. Green. asserted. 

“No President has done more to meet 
this problem than has President Roose- 
velt. I am one American citizen who 
believes that if the President is permit- 
ted to handle this unemployment prob- 
lem he will succeed in solving it.” 

Asked by Senate Majority Leader 
Alben Barkley whether labor standards 
should be lowered in the interest of na- 
tional defense, Mr. Green declared: 

“Tt is the duty of the government first 
to place this army of unemployed in 
jobs where they are needed in the de- 
fense program. The standards we have 


Labor Is 


By GEORGE L. GOOGE 


Southern Representative, 
American Federation of Labor 


SURVEY of the achievements 

of American Federation of Labor 
unions in the South in the first seven 
months of 1940 reveals that amazing 
progress has been made. Numerous 
new local unions have been established, 
while many of our organizations in 
existence for a long time have had the 
happy experience of seeing their mem- 
bership rolls markedly increased. 

Organized labor, as represented by 
the A. F. of L., has successfully nego- 
tiated so many agreements with em- 
ployers during these seven months as 
to cause surprise among some of the 
most active and enthusiastic leaders 
in the state federations of labor and 
city central bodies in the Southern 
sector of the country. 

So large a proportion of these ad- 
vances has been recorded since the 
great Southern Labor Conference was 
held in Atlanta at the beginning of 
March that the gathering must be 
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won through legislation and collective 
bargaining should be maintained. 

“If the time ever comes when labor 
is called upon to make sacrifices for the 
nation’s safety, we will be ready to make 
such sacrifices as all citizens will be re- 
quired to make.” 

Pleading for earnest consideration of 
the A. F. of L. platform recommenda- 
tions, Mr. Green warned that famine 
and pestilence will follow in the wake of 
the “three horsemen who are riding 
roughshod over Europe.” Unemploy- 
ment after the war in Europe, he said, 
will be more acute and intense through- 
out the world than ever before. 

At the conclusion of his statement, 
the Resolutions Committee on motion 
of Senator Pat Harrison unanimously 
voted its thanks to Mr. Green for his 
“splendid presentation.” 

The platform declarations submitted 
by Mr. Green to the Democratic con- 
clave were the same as those presented 
to the Republican convention. 

Featuring the recommendations was 
the demand for representation in the 


Coing to Town 


given much of the credit for the re- 
cent tremendous forward surge of 
labor in the South. 

Strikes that had been in progress 
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Cabinet by the appointment of an A. F, 
of L. member as Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Green explained that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is the domi- 
nant labor organization in the country 
and as such should be officially recog- 
nized as the spokesman for American 
labor. 

From Chicago, President Green pro- 
ceeded to Quebec, Canada, where, in an 
address at the convention of the Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes, he announced that the American 
Federation of Labor will follow its tra- 
ditional non-partisan political policy in 
the coming Presidential campaign. 

Mr. Green said that labor would vote 
for its friends and against its enemies, 
irrespective of party labels. He pointed 
out that this has been the political policy 
of the. Federation since its early days 
and he emphasized that, by consistently 
following the rule of rewarding labor’s 
friends and punishing labor’s enemies, 
the A. F. of L. has flourished. 

Communists and many C. I. O. 
spokesman do not approve of this policy. 


. Di ° 
prior to the conference were won after 
it ended. Agreements that had been 
in negotiation for weeks and months 
before the conference were quickly 
obtained after the leaders of the Fed- 
eration and the delegates departed. 
And eiections for representation have 
been won by our A. F. of L. unions 
since March 1 much more easily than 
before that date—and some of these 
victories have been very important. 

At Elizabethton, Tenn., famous for 
the two great rayon plants in opera- 
tion there, the United Textile Work- 
ers of America, with the assistance 
of the A. F. of L., recently sent the 
C. I. O. down to defeat in an elec- 
tion in which the U. T. W. got three 
votes to every one for the C. I. O. 

In Atlanta the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers Union won 
the first union agreement this organ- 
ization had ever obtained in the 
South. 

And only a few days ago, at Ben- 
nettsville, S. C., the Textile Workers 
renewed an agreement with the addi- 
tion of a closed shop provision. 

Southern labor is on the march. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


A program of public works was set 
up, providing jobs for unemployed con- 
struction craftsmen. 

Mr. Roosevelt is seeking election for 
a third term on the platform of his 
party, adopted at the recent Chicago 
convention. Portions of that platform 
which are of interest to labor follow: 


4We pledge to continue to enforce fair 
labor standards; to maintain the prin- 
ciples of the National Labor Relations 
Act; to expand employment training 
and opportunity for our youth, older 
workers and workers displaced by tech- 





Harris and Ewing 
DEMOCRATS’ HENRY WALLACE 


nological changes; to strengthen the 
orderly processes of collective bargain- 
ing and peaceful settlement of labor dis- 
putes, and to work always for a just dis- 
tribution of our national income among 
those who labor. 


4 We will continue our efforts to achieve 
equality of opportunity for men and 
women without impairing the social leg- 
islation which promotes true equality by 
safeguarding the health, safety and eco- 
nomic welfare of women workers. The 
right to work for compensation in both 
public and private employment is an in- 
alienable privilege of women as well as 
men, without distinction as to marital 
status, 


4 We have attacked and will continue to 
attack unbridled concentration of eco- 
nomic power and the exploitation of the 
consumer and the investor. 


4 We pledge to make the Social Secur- 
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ity Act increasingly effective by cover- 
ing millions of persons not now pro- 
tected under its terms ; by strengthening 
our unemployment insurance system 
and establishing more adequate and uni- 
form benefits, through the federal 
equalization fund principle, by progres- 
sively extending and increasing the 
benefits of the old age and survivors’ 
insurance system, including protection 
of the permanently disabled, and by the 
early realization of a minimum pension 
for all who have reached the age of 
retirement and are not gainfully em- 
ployed. 


4 We are opposed to vesting in the 
states and local authorities the control 
of federally financed work relief. We 
believe that this Republican proposal is 
a thinly disguised plan to put the un- 
employed back on the dole. We will 
continue energetically to direct our ef- 
forts toward the employment in private 
industry of all those willing to work, as 
well as the fullest employment of money 
and machines. This we pledge as our 
primary objective. 


W.W. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Not a great deal is known about Mr. 
Willkie’s attitude toward trade unions, 
but it is a matter of record that the 
Georgia Power and Light Company, 
one of many subsidiaries of Common- 
wealth, has entered into relations with 
the American Federation of Labor 
that, reports indicate, are quite sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. Willkie is no hidebound partisan. 
He said in a recent speech: 

“The present government deserves 
credit for some desirable measures of 
social reform in the past few years. 
Maybe we should add to these reforms 
as time goes on. But at the moment our 
job is to get back to work. No reform 
does much good to the man who can- 
not get a job or to the business which 
cannot earn a profit.” 

Mr. Willkie believes that the Ameri- 
can people have come to realize that 
business furnishes the lifeblood for pri- 
vate and government existence, and that 
capital, labor and agriculture must work 
together and go forward together. 

Mr. Willkie is seeking election on the 
platform of his party. Excerpts from 
that platform of interest to labor follow: 


4 The New Deal administration has for 
seven long years whirled in a turmoil of 
shifting, contradictory and overlapping 
administrations and policies. Confusion 
has reigned supreme. The only steady, 
undeviating characteristic has been the 
relentless expansion of the power of the 


federal government over the everyday 
life of the farmer, the industrial worker 
and the business man. The emergency 
demands organization, not confusion. 
It demands free and intelligent coopera- 
tion, not incompetent domination. It 
demands a change. 


4 We propose to recreate opportunity 
for the youth of America and put our 
idle millions back to work in private in- 
dustry, business and agriculture. We 
propose to eliminate needless adminis- 
trative restrictions, thus restoring lost 
motion to the wheels of individual 
enterprise. 


4 We shall maintain labor’s right of free 
organization and collective bargaining. 
We believe that peace and prosperity at 
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home require harmony, teamwork and 
understanding in all relations between 
worker and employer. When differ- 
ences arise, they should be settled di- 
rectly and voluntarily across the table. 
Recent disclosures respecting the ad- 
ministration of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act require that this act’ be 
amended in fairness to employers and 
all groups of employes. 


4 The Republican party will put into ef- 
fect such governmental policies, tem- 
porary and permanent, as will establish 
and maintain an equitable balance be- 
tween labor, industry and agriculture by 
expanding industrial and business ac- 
tivity, eliminating unemployment and 
lowering production costs. 


4 We favor the extension of necessary 
old age benefits on an earmarked pay- 
as-you-go basis to the extent that the 
revenues raised for this purpose will 
permit. 
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CONVENTIONS 


4A phenomenal increase in member- 
ship has been achieved by the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen. The recent convention of 
this union in Milwaukee received with 
jubilation a report that the organization 
now has 120,000 members, as con- 
trasted with 19,000 at the previous con- 
vention four years ago. 

One of the finest international unions 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, made up of men and women 
who work in the packing plants and 
meat markets of the nation, it has pro- 
gressed amazingly since its Fort Wayne, 
Ind., convention twenty-three years ago, 
when the members were few and the 
treasury had less than $1,000. 

Mayor Carl Zeidler, in an address de- 
livered on opening day, reminded the 
delegates that the United States was 
one of the few countries in which such 
a union meeting could be held. He 
urged them to see to it that the freedom 
which made their convention possible 
was maintained. 

President Patrick Gorman, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Dennis Lane and all 


international vice-presidents were re- 
elected. St. Louis was selected for the 
next convention. 


4 The American Federation of Labor is 
“wholeheartedly and unequivocally back 
of every effort on the part of our gov- 
ernment to achieve a completely ade- 
quate national defense,” Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany of the A. F. 
of L. told the sixty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the American Flint Glass 
Workers Union at Alton, III. 

Mr. Meany warned, however, that 
gains made by labor in the past “must 
not be sacrificed in our efforts to achieve 
preparedness.” He said that, in the 
presence of widespread unemployment, 
minimum wage, maximum hour and 
other basic labor standards must be 
maintained in full “for the sake of the 
future economic welfare of our people.” 


4 The forty-eighth annual convention of 
the International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers Union of 
North America took place last month 
in Ottawa. Speakers included Mayor 
Stanley Lewis and Thomas Moore of 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil. The defense program of the United 




















































































F. H. Fljozdal (right), veteran president of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, shakes hands with his successor, E. E. Milliman, at 


brotherhood’s convention in Quebec. 


Principal address at the 


conclave was made by President Green of the A. F, of L. 
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Organized Labor ADVANCES 


States was endorsed by resolution, 
copies going to President Roosevelt and 
President William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Orrin Gil- 
christ of Ottawa was elected president 
of the union. George C. Wiggers of 
Wood Ridge, N. J., and Thomas C. 
Courtney of Philadelphia were named 
vice-presidents, while James E. Good- 
year was elected secretary-treasurer. 


4 Walter Jackson of Reno is the new 
president of the Nevada State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Leo Burns of Ely, 
James Farndale of Las Vegas and Ted 
Richmond of Reno are vice-presidents, 
with Paula Day of Reno becoming sec- 
retary-treasurer. State Labor Commis- 
sioner R. N. Gibson, addressing the 
Nevada organization’s recent conven- 
tion at Ely, said he was handicapped in 
enforcing labor laws because his office 
lacks adequate personnel. 


4The thirty-eighth annual convention 
of the Oregon State Federation of La- 
bor, held recently at Klamath Falls, 
pledged cooperation in the national de- 
fense program but went on record em- 
phatically in opposition to United States 
entry into the European war. By a 
unanimous vote the convention com- 
mitted itself to continue to press for in- 
dustrial peace through negotiation and 
economic cooperation. The delegates 
endorsed a proposal for state wage and 
hour legislation. 


4 The Colorado State Federation of La- 
bor, in its forty-fifth annual convention, 
adopted a resolution condemning those 
who would destroy the democratic form 
of government and free institutions. 
The convention went on record in favor 
of vigorous organizing efforts to bring 
thousands of unorganized workers into 
the labor movement. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


4More than 300 coal truck drivers, 
members of Local 606, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, have re- 
ceived a ten per cent increase in wages 
under a new agreement signed with St. 
Louis retail coal dealers. The new 
scale is retroactive to May 12. 





4A contract covering the wages and 
hours of 130 service workers at the New 
York Stock Exchange has been signed 
by officers of the exchange and Local 
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32-B of the Building Service Employes 
International Union. The agreement 
establishes wages running up to $40.50 
for elevator starters. 


4The Appellate Court of Illinois has 
unanimously reversed an order issued 
by an inferior court which restrained 
Locals 301 and 754, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, from vari- 
ous organizational activities. The lower 
court was rebuked for failing to give 
the defendants an opportunity to deny 
the charges against them. 


4The United Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum Workers International Union has 
affiliated with the Union Label Trades 
Department of the A. F. of L.  Presi- 
dent William Schoenberg of the union 
calls especially for the cooperation of 


the building trades in the effort to dem- 
onstrate to cement, lime and gypsum 
manufacturers that it pays to have the 
union label on their products. 


4 Local 21858, Industrial and Ordinary 
Insurance Agents Union, has signed a 
contract with the Philanthropic Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia covering employes in three district 
offices in that city. The agreement gives 
the agents increased commissions on 
collections, vacations with pay and a 
closed shop. 


4Frank Mentro has been installed as 
president of Local 54, Bricklayers 
Union, of Oswego, N. Y. Thomas 
Batchelor is vice-president. The de- 
mand for mechanics continues heavy in 
that locality. 


4A nineteen-day strike against nine- 
teen Philadelphia paper box mills has 
been settled, with the companies sign- 
ing a blanket contract with Local 286 
of the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. More than 1,100 strikers re- 
ceive higher wages under the settle- 
ment. The pay boost is retroactive to 
June 1, 


4Shopcraft unions of the A. F. of L. 
Railway Employes Department have 
just won a smashing victory in a repre- 
sentation election on the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad. 


4Construction of a $5,500,000 flood 
control and viaduct project at Massil- 
lon, Ohio, is to be a one hundred per 
cent A. F. of L. job under a contract 
signed by the builder and city officials. 


The Electrical Workers’ New President 


PTON SINCLAIR called it “The 

Jungle”—that area on the outskirts 
of Chicago where hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle are impounded before 
slaughter. The stockyards district had 
been a tough proposition for unioniza- 
tion since frontier days. 

One morning a tall, slender, blond 
boy, with his tools over his shoulder, 
strode into the manager’s office and 
asked for an electrician’s job. He got 
it. He brought with him good work- 
manship, promptness, personality. And 
he brought more—he brought a whole 
new order to “The Jungle.” 

Within five years after the young 
man came to the stockyards the small 
local union of electricians had grown 
from fifty members to 500 members and 
Local 282 was known throughout the 
Middle West for its statesmanlike con- 
duct. This young man was Ed J. 
Brown, just selected to become interna- 
tional president of the International 
srotherhood of Electrical Workers to 
succeed Dan W. Tracy, now Second 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


A Chicago boy, Brown was grad- 
uated from a high school in that city. 
He held a number of casual jobs, in- 
cluding a white-collar job with the tele- 
phone company, as a youth. 

When Local 282 fused with Local 
134, Ed Brown went back to the tools 
to work for Chicago public utilities. 
Then he became chief maintenance man 
for a large real estate firm. 

At this point Brown manifested his 
eager and lasting interest in’ workers’ 
education. He established a mainte- 
nance society which was in fact a post- 
graduate course for electricians. This 
society’s chief aim was education. It 
brought to all the thousands of Chicago 
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electricians an opportunity to hear the 
leading electrical engineers and inven- 
tors in the electrical field and to study 
such innovations as the photo-electric 
cell and television. 

Thus, in the formative years, Ed 
Brown had set the pattern for his fu- 





ED J. BROWN 


ture course. He held every office in the 
gift of his local union and he had 
worked in every branch of the electrical 
industry. He saw, too, in that period 
the need of organized education to 
maintain the basis of skill in the rapidly 
expanding industry. 

When he was 38, Ed Brown was 
transferred to Milwaukee by the inter- 
national union to take charge of things 
in and around that city. Milwaukee has 


always been a union town in theory and 
conditions in certain branches of the in- 
dustry were good, but just prior to 
Brown’s arrival many non-union plants 
had come in. It was his task to hold 
what the union had and to organize the 
unorganized. 

Reorganization of the huge A. O. 
Smith Corporation was a signal accom- 
plishment. This plant had attracted 
worldwide attention because of its com- 
prehensive mechanization and its strides 
toward a new type of production. Mr. 
Brown also captured the residence field 
for the local union and made homes for 
Milwaukee workers one hundred per 
cent union. 

When Governor Philip LaFollette 
was looking around Wis-onsin for a 
labor leader who could sit upon the uni- 
versity board of regents, he chose Mr. 
Brown as a person eminently qualified 
for the position. 

Mr. Brown further attracted atten- 
tion when he wrote into agreements a 
guarantee of perfect work by his crafts- 
men. Should faulty work be discovered 
by the employer, the union guaranteed 
to replace it free of charge. Mr. 
Brown’s confidence in the quality of 
work of his fellow-craftsmen was well 
justified ; hardly any job ever had to be 
done over. 

On July 11 the Executive Council of 
the I. B. E. W. chose him to succeed 
Dan W. Tracy as president. His wide- 
spread experience, it is believed, equips 
him well to become the leader of the 
union with its more than 200,000 
members. 

Mr. Brown has the human touch. He 
wears his success’s lightly. He brings 
to his new job personal magnetism as 
well as great energy and pronounced 
administrative ability. 
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CHILING for HOURS, 


FLOOK for WAGES... 


WO OUTSTANDING court vic- 

tories marked activities of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor in July. The first struck 
deeply at all violations of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, especially the 
child labor provisions. The second 
served notice that device and subter- 
fuge cannot be used by employers to 
set aside the benefits and purposes of 
the act. 

Close runner-up in importance was 
a review of the results of the first month 
of the drive to obtain compliance with 
the law in the lumber industry. Partial 
reports to the division revealed dis- 
covery of cases involving more than 
$315,000 in restitutions to some 10,000 
underpaid employes. 

Judge Gunnar H. Nordbye of the 
United States District Court for Min- 
nesota received guilty pleas from three 
owners of two interlocking lumber 
companies, fined them a total of $10,- 
000, largest yet imposed under the act, 
and ordered restitution of $35,000. He 
allowed sixty days to pay fines and 
six months to make restitutions. 


Harrowing Narratives Recited 


Almost unbelievable stories of squa- 
lor and meagre wages were unfolded 
at the trial in Minneapolis. Inspectors 
working on the lumber investigation 
found families of as many as sixteen 
persons, including children as young as 
eight, living in miserable shacks built 
with company-furnished materials. The 
average Winter wage for one such 
family was an aggregate of $6.18 a 
week; in the Summer, $9.66. 

Boys and girls of eight years of age 
were found peeling pulpwood, piling 
brush and slash and cutting brush. 
Boys of twelve were swinging axes or 
pulling saws and doing other danger- 
ous and hazardous work. Girls from 
twelve to twenty were found to be do- 
ing men’s work. 

In the other case Judge E. Marvin 
Underwood of the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Northern Georgia fined 
the North Georgia Manufacturing 
Company of Winder, Ga., makers of 
pants and overalls, and Robert L. Eth- 
eridge, its president, a total of $1,000 
for contempt of court in failing to obey 
an earlier injunction granted by the 
court. 
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The company previously had been 
ordered by the court to pay $2,067 due 
seventy employes, in installments. 
When the first installment was paid by 
check, the employes were forced to 
“kick back” to the company by indors- 
ing the checks and handing them back. 
The defendants were given the option 
of repaying the “kickback” restitutions 
of $451 in thirty days. 

In his opinion declaring the company 
and Etheridge in contempt of court, 
Judge Underwood declared that “the 
pretense and artifice of the defendants 
..-are puerile and too transparent to 
deceive anyone,” 


Few Lumber Violators Defiant 


The concerted nationwide lumber 
investigation revealed a surprisingly 
large number of lumber manufacturers 
and jobbers who were making no pre- 
tense of complying with the law. In 
general, however, they expressed will- 
ingness to come into compliance “if the 
other fellow would.” 

Only a few uttered defiance, and in 
these cases the division is preparing to 
force compliance. A majority of the 
violators expressed willingness to enter 
into consent decrees, enjoining future 
violations and ordering restitution of 
illegally withheld wages and overtime. 

On the whole, officials of the division 
expressed themselves as enthusiastic 
over the preliminary results of the 
campaign and promised continued ef- 
forts until the entire lumber industry 
is “cleaned up” and put into complete 
compliance with the act. 


Two other large restitutions were 


settled in the early part of the month, 
Federal Judge John Paul of the 
Western District of Virginia ordered 
the Shenandoah Knitting Mills to pay 
$11,052 restitution of wages illegally 
withheld from about 150 employes, ” 

Despite a ruling by Judge Rober 
A. Cooper of the District Court fo; 
Puerto Rico that “dead season” em. 
ployes are not covered by the act, A, 
Roige, owner of a sugar mill at Huma- 
cao, Puerto Rico, and a railroad trans- 
porting sugar cane to the mills and 
sugar to shipping points, elected to pay 
$6,000 restitution to eighty of his “dead 
season” industrial workers. 


His attorney quoted Roige as beliey- 
ing it too dangerous to follow Judge 
Cooper’s ruling in view of the possi- 
bility of reversal on appeal. Roige 
signified his intention of complying 
with the act in the future. 

Following closely on the heels of this 
case was an injunction issued by Judge 
Cooper, tying up as “hot goods” a sub- 
stantial amount of art linen and in- 
fants’ wear belonging to the Rose 
Needlework Company of Santurce, 
Puerto Rico. No estimate of the value 
of the goods was given. 

The apparel wage order, establish- 
ing minimum wage rates of thirty-two 
and one-half, thirty-five, thirty-seven 
and one-half and forty cents an hour 
for the twenty-five divisions of the 
garment industry, has just gone into 
effect. The new rates will affect an 
estimated 200,000 workers in some 
15,000 garment shops throughout the 
nation. This brings the number of 
workers who have received increases 
through wage orders to more than 
500,000. 

Colonel Fleming has signed a wage 
order, to become effective September 
16, establishing forty cents an hour 

as the minimum wage rate in the 
primary paper and pulp industry. It 
is estimated that there are 150,000 
workers in this industry, about 8,000 
of whom will receive increased wages 
under the order. 


Textile Workers Progressing 


Rapid and far-reaching progress in 
organization work is reported by Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Anthony Valente of 
the United Textile Workers of 
America. 

Sixty-one local unions have been 
chartered by the United Textile 
Workers, Mr. Valente reveals, since 
the union revolted from the C. I. O. 
and rejoined the A. F. of L. Many of 
these locals were taken away from the 
Cc. 7.0, 

In accordance with provisions of 
the international union constitution 





two new federations have been re- 
established—the Woolen and Worsted 
Federation and the Woven Label 
Federation. 

The international union now is en- 
gaged in the work of setting up fed- 
erations for knitgoods workers, dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing workers, 
cotton workers and rayon workers. 

The need for such federations of 
departments long has been apparent 
through years of experience in the 
old United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, Mr. Valente points out. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Kor Work Well Done 


OAN LESTER answered the tele- 
J phone which had awakened her. 
She sounded sleepy as she said: 

“Hello! This is Joan speaking!” 

“Toanny, I’m sorry to call you so 
early,” said Marvin Stone. “We’re 
leaving town in about an hour and I 
had to call early. Dad and mother 
have to be in Richville by nine and at 
the last minute they decided I am to 
go along. Dad is attending the state 
meeting of his union. They’re having 
their seventy-fifth anniversary. 

“At two o'clock they are going to 
give service awards. If any of our 
Junior Unionists can arrange to come, 
I can see that you get in.” 

“You mean if we can get to Rich- 
ville?” asked Joan, still only half awake. 

“Yes. Why don’t you try to round 
up some of the kids and drive over? 
It isn’t far, and if you get there by 
two it will be in plenty of time. I 
understand dad and Mr. Wolfe and 
Mr. Farver and Dan Grace’s Uncle 
Tom and some more of our men are 
getting medals. Don’t you think you 
could arrange it?” 

By this time Joan was alert and al- 
ready mentally planning how the trip 
could be managed. 

“In case we can get up a party, 
where shall we go in Richville?” she 
asked. 

“To the Municipal Park. There will 
be banners and so forth to guide you, 
I’m sure. The services are to be in the 
auditorium. Try it, Joan. It will be 
mighty interesting. I have to hang up. 
Hope to see you later.” 

“T’ll see what I can do,” the girl 
answered. “But don’t be disappointed 
if none of us show up. Have a swell 
time, Marv. ’Bye.” 

“What was it, Joan?” asked her 
mother. “Come in. Your father and I 
are awake.” 

: Joan sat on the edge of her mother’s 
ec. 

“Marv called. His folks are going 
to Richville for his father’s union’s re- 
union.” 

“Say, that’s right!” cried Mr. Les- 
ter. “Let’s drive over ourselves. I 
get off at twelve. We could leave right 





after lunch. Want to, mother?” 

“Yes, of course. How about it, Joan? 
Are there any friends you would like 
to bring ?” 

“That’s what the conversation was 
about,” she replied. “Marv wanted as 
many of our lodge to come as can. 
Maybe we could get up a crowd.” 

“Let’s get busy, then,” said Mr. Les- 
ter. “Dress at once and we’l! see what 
we can do.” And Mr. Lester tossed 
back the coverlet. 

With some suggestions by her father 
and some telephoning Joan rounded 
up four carloads of people, mostly 
Junior Unionists. 

It was almost two when the small 
caravan drove up to the Richville park. 
The Lester car was first and Joan 
spied Marv, who was on the lookout 
for them. 

“We did pretty well,” she greeted 
him. 

“T see,” said he. “Mr. Lester, it’s 
great to have you people. I don’t see 
why we didn’t think of it sooner. Say, 
there are a lot of folks from home 
here.” 

He directed the group to seats in the 
hall. 

On the speakers’ platform at the 
front sat the grand president of the 
lodge and other officers. The stage was 
decorated with bunting and a huge 
American flag hung as a backdrop. 

A speaker was paying tribute to the 
men who had given thirty years of 
their lives to union service. The words 
of praise echoed through the hall. 

At the conclusion of his address he 
called the roll of the honored mem- 


bers. Marv was so proud of his father 
that he felt a lump in his throat. Wild 
applause greeted each man who was 
called. They moved to the front and 
were ushered to the stage. Each one 
was presented with a gold medal and 
a certificate on which was written the 
citation : 

“For loyalty and trustworthiness 
through thirty years of service as a 
member of this, our union, we do here- 
by bestow upon you a medal of gold 
as a symbol of the esteem in which 
we hold you.” 

At the top was the date and the 
name of the recipient and at the bot- 
tom were affixed the names of the 
international officers. 

There were more speeches anéspe- 
cial music after the awards were made. 
At five o'clock the meeting reeessed 
until seven-thirty, and at six a hearty 
picnic supper was served by the ladies 
of the auxiliary. All of the guests were 
invited to partake of the meal. 

The young people who had driven 
over were not the only ones by any 
means. The sons and daughters who 
accompanied their respective parents 
were numerous. The young folks ar- 
ranged to get their food and eat to- 
gether at one long table, but there were 
so many they had to set up another. 

During the short time allotted them 
they made acquaintances and renewed 
friendships that had been started at 
other times. Naturally, there was an 
exchange of ideas, and new resolves 
were made for meeting during the Fall 
and Winter with Junior Union lodges 
in the various towns nearby. 

“Marv, I'll never tell you how much 
I’ve enjoyed this day,” said Joan. “I 
was ready to slay you this morning, 
but I’m blessing you now. I wouldr't 
have missed this meeting for anything 

“It shows that years of associations 
and labor are recognized, and that we 
do get some of our rewards in time 
to appreciate them.” 

“It makes me doubly proud to be a 
member of our Junior Union,” re- 
marked Marv. “What say you all?” 
he asked those at his table. 

“You bet,” was the response. 

















